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MEMOIR OF MISS BRUNTON: 
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Tue biography of the stage can be entertaining only in those in- 
stances, where a long life, devoted to that eratic and adventu- 
rous profession furnishes a train of incidents diversified as the 
views of its votaries, at different periods, usually are. 

There is almost an anomaly in the term, as applied to so.young 
a person as the subject of the present notice ; and yet, where ex- 
traordinary talent has been displayed, and public admiration 
strongly elicited, where youthful years have evinced maturity of 
genius and taste, curiosity is excited, and we feel naturally anx- 
ious to learn any particulars of the earliest stages of those whose 
spring of life has put forth blossoms so lovely and promises a 
summer so fruitful. We are confident that the peculiar elegance 
and characteristic refinement of manner of Miss Brunton, must 
have excited the most lively interest amongst those who have at. 
tended in crowds to witiiess-and to admime.her petformance. Just 
entered, as she is, upon the theatre of life, the public is aware 
that it must be impossible to present them witha history: it 
could be but the history of the childhood, from which she is but 
now emerging. Did it abound with characteristic traits, could 
we distinctly trace the origin, progress, and developement, of hise 


- trionic talent, even this might be amusing; but the case is not 


so; though her father has spent his life on the stage, he himself 
was not aware of the latent existence of those powers, which 
burst on him with the same blaze of unexpected lustre, that they 
have on the public. 
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Mr. Brunton, the father of this young lady, is perfectly well 
known to the public, having for several years maintained a most 
respectable rank on the boards of Covent Garden. Since his 
retirement thence he has been occupied in the management of 
several Country theatres, principally that of Birmingham, under 
Mr. Elliston, till in 1815, he undertook the conduct of the elegant 
new theatre, then lately erected at Lynn, in Norfolk. ‘This 
county was the birth-place of our fair heroine, she having first 
met the light at Norwich, on the 2lst of January, 1799. Her 
education was such as became a lady who never evinced a defici- 
ency of talent, and the circumstances and situation of whose 
parents entitled her to look forward to a respectable society and 
establishment. Her early years were distinguished only by the 
display of those amiable and engaging qualities of mind and per- 
son which then began to excite that esteem which she has never 
failed to command amongst all those who have ever had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. So far from testifying the slightest 
propensity for the stage, she had uniformly expressed for it a 
dislike approaching to aversion. Till her father undertook the 
management of the Lynn theatre, when her amiable solicitude to 
contribute what she then suspected to be her feeble mite towards 
its success, and to relieve her father from the burthen of at least 
one out of ten children, extorted from her a wish to try her 
powers in the profession he had always followed. Equally averse 
either from urging or cramping her genius, he expressed his 
acquiescence, and left the choice of character to herself. After 
some little hesitation, Desdemona was fixed on, and as Mr. 
C. Kemble was then playing at Lynn, he was cast for Othello. This 
debut took place on the 15th of March, 1815, Miss Brunton 
being then but sixteen years of age. The town of Lynn com- 
prises a most respectable, and in some measure, a literary society ; 
they are liberal encouragers, and, at the same time, correct 
judges of theatrical merit. Never was any judgment mote une- 
quivocally pronounced ; the applause and admiration of the audi- 
ence amounted to rapture; Mr. C. Kemble declared that he had 
never witnessed so successful, so promising a debut. In years 
comparatively infantine, and to the stage quite new, she seemed 
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all at once to start into possession of powers which years of study - 
are sometimes in vain devoted to attain. | 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of this performance, her father, 
with a nicety of discrimination which characterises him, fancied 
that her peculiar excellence tended more towards genteel comedy, 
and that her talents would be more decidedly successful in giving 
the living portraits of the best female characters that our finest 
comic writers have produccd. He advised her to attempt Letitia 
Hardy, and in compliance with this suggestion, she undertook the 
study, and shortly after her first performance, played this part, to 
the same audience. Gratifying as had been her first reception, it 
was exceeded on this occasion, and the applause she received in 
this character stamped her a child of the comic muse, to be 
devoted to comedy’s purest and most refined school. After per- 
forming two or three other characters, with equal success, Miss 
B. was engaged by Mr. Elliston, to play at Birmingham, where 
she had the satisfaction of performing Letitia Hardy to the only 
man who adequately represents the elegant Doricourt. She sub- 
sequently appeared at the several theatres of Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and Leicester ; continuing the same career of success she 
had so happily begun, and increasing in experience and renown. 
Her father, sensible of the advantage of a thorough acquaintance 
with the stage, and of the complete self-possession which it alone 
could give, would gladly have withheld her from the ordeal of a 
London audience till she had overcome that diffidence which 
resulted from the natural modesty of her disposition ; but which 
is sometimes so embarrassing to a performer. The delight, how- 
eve, which Mr. Harris had experienced from some performances 
of her’s he had witnessed in the country filled him with impatience 
to present her to the audience of his own theatre. At his solici- 
tation, she came to town, and made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden, in Letitia Hardy, on the 12th of September, 1817. 
The London audience did but confirm the judgment which had 
been so unanimously passed in the country; it is needless to 
remind our readers of the brilliancy and enthusaism of her recep- 
tion. 


Her next appearance was in the charming character of Rosalind, _ 
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so peculiarly adapted to the excellence of Miss Brunton’s 
style of acting. In Letitia Hardy, she had danced the minuet de 
la cour, instead of singing a song, and it had therefore been pre- 
sumed that she could not sing. ‘The bills which announced her 
for Rosalind, made no mention of the cuckoo song, incidental to 
the character, and the audience therefore did not expect it. 
When the symphony was commenced, a pleasing surprise was 
excited amongst them, which her execution of it converted to the 
most rapturous applause, Sweetness of voice, correctness of 
execution, depth of feeling, and delicacy of taste, are the distin- 
guishing traits of her vocal performance. Violante, Olivia, 
Beatrice, Miss Hardcastle, and some other characters, have sufficed 
to draw out her talents, and fix her rank in the estimation of the 
public, 

Her principal claim to general approbation is founded on her 
natural and spontaneous adoption of the best school of acting; too 
young to play from imitation, she brings to mind strong recollec- 
lections in the old admirers of Mrs. Abingdon and Miss Farren. 
That chaste, lady-like style of acting which displays all requisite 
vivacity, removed from forwardness and flippancy, a natural and 
fascinating playfulness, an interesting naivete, and a refined Vi- 
vacity, combined with all necessary energy and correct feeling, are 
the qualifications we admire in Miss Brunton; and there is added 
to this, a charm, which we can resolve into no other than the old 
expressive French epithet of a je ne scai quoi, which pervades her 
acting, and distinguishes it from any other performer of the pre- 
sent day. We have correctly ascertained that the qualities which 
adorn private life, and are most displayed in domestic and social re- 
lations, are no less conspicuous in this young lady than the force of 
talent which delights the public ; that she can be, as well as act, 
the amiable woman. The impression which her performances 
made on the public, was such as to induce Mr. Harris to conclude 
a three year’s engagement with her, at a liberal and advancing 
salary; and we anticipate great pleasure to our readers from her 
future and more mature exertions. She is, at present, on a tour, 
which will comprehend Birmingham, Hereford, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, and which, we are happy to understand, is likely to 
prove very lucrative. 
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If in perusing the memoir of this young lady, we have insen- 


sibly produced her panegyric, it is candour and sincerity which 


7 
a 
has drawn it from us; we are confident that our readers will admit 
its justice, and that it is but the echo of their own feelings. 





NECROLOGIST.—No. XI. 








MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 


Taken from the Literary Gazette. 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis was born in the year 1773, his father 
being at that time deputy Secretary at War, which office he held 
for many years, and finally retired on a pension. His death hap- 
pened within these few years, having, through some family causes, 
been separated from Mrs. Lewis for a considerable period preced- 
ing that event. Mr. G. Lewis, his son, received his education 
at Westminster School, and, on coming of age, was elected into 
Parliament for the borough of Hindon. 


In the years 1793 and 4, 
he made a tour of the Continent, and to amuse his leisure hours 
was published in three volumes, in 1795. 


whilst travelling, he wrote a romance called the ‘“‘ Monk,” which 


It has been stated to us 





that this novel was written in an earlier. age, when the author was 
only sixteen, but though this assurance came from the. best au- 
thority, we are inclined to consider it rather. as an apology for 

what was thought morally injurious in the publication, than as a 
fact to be entirely depended upon. 


«© The Monk,” as a work of 
imagination and a literary production, displayed great genius and 


talent, and some of the poetry was exquisitely touching ; though 
it must be confessed, that while its beauties acquired for it the 
highest degree of deserved popularity, the censures which its li- 


centiousness, immorality, and mockery of religion called down 
upon it, were also but too justly merited. These observations 
apply to the first edition, the author having been induced, by the 


severity of criticism, and probably by a more mature sense of 
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propriety, to remove some of the most offensive passages in the 
second and subsequent editions. ‘The success Mr. Lewis expe- 
rienced in his first literary undertaking, encouraged him to apply 
more assiduously to those pursuits, for we find him, from about 
this time, constantly before the public as an author, In Decem- 
ber, 1797, he produced his musical drama of the ‘‘ Castle Spectre,” 
at Drury-lane, which met with extraordinary success. During the 
rehearsals the second appearance of the spectre was objected to by 
Mr. Sheridan, but the author insisted that the piece should con- 
clude as he had written it; and the applause of the audience 
proved him right, whatever impartial criticism may allege against 
it as a violation of dramatic order. The drama, like the novel we 
have already mentioned, abounds in well-contrived, though ro- 
mantic incidents ; and the language is always elegant and vigorous, 
often sublime and appalling. It was published in 1798, and has 
been much read and played ever since. Not so fortunate was Mr. 
Boaden’s play, called ‘‘ Aurelio and Miranda,” founded on the 
‘* Monk,” and brought out in the same year, though Mr. Kemble 
lent his powers to the Monk, and Mrs. Siddons took the principal 
female part. Six nights terminated its career. 

It is not our intention to follow minutely the appearances of 
Mr. Lewis's translation and adaptations. of foreign plays to the 
English stage in chronological order, but simply notice some of 
the most important of his productions. In 1799, ‘“‘ The Twins, 
or, Is it he or his Brother,” for Bannister’s benefit, was something 
like the *‘ Three and the Deuce;” but as it was never repeated, 
we take it for granted not so successful. Mr. Lewis immediately 
after produced a comedy, called the ‘‘ East Indian,” which met 
with little approbation. It was performed for Mrs. Jordan’s be- 
nefit, and repeated for Mrs. Powell's, but not adopted by the 
house (Drury Lane, where all his preceding dramas came out) till 


the following season. The language, says Oulton very justly, 


in his neat and useful «‘ History of the London Theatres,” is 
chaste though not brilliant, occasionally assisted with elegant sen- 
timents ; the situations are good, though chiefly borrowed, and 


_ the characters well drawn, though destitute of originality. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE VEILED HEIRESS OF LOMOND. 


A TALE. 





CHAP. i. 


«¢ You that chouse not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true, 
Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content and seek no new.”’ 


Merchant of Venice. 


IT was in the deep gloom of a November evening, that two 
travellers, well mounted, ascended the steep acclivity of a hill, 
which led to a remote and lonely village. ‘‘ This is but a dreary 
prospect, for a long winter's evening, Bertie,” said one of them ; 
“* for the very situation of this village speaks poverty and desola- 
tion.” “Tis too true, faith,” ansered his companion; ‘* but 
all I can say is, that we must make the best of it; and 1 really 
begin to be so hungry, that the sooner we put that maxim in prac- 
tice the better.” They pushed on, and were just entering the 
precincts of ‘the place, where it was apparent, from a gathering 
storm, that they must pass the night, when Bertie, accidentally 
looking back, observed, at no great distance, the lofty towers and 
high walls of what appeared like a baronial castle. <‘* I wish our 
good genius had conducted us that road, instead of this,” said he, 
laughing, ‘‘ for I strongly suspect, that to be the very place of our 
ultimate destination ; and here, I fear, we shall meet with meagre 
fare.’ They rode into the yard of a miserable little inn, as he 
spoke, and were soon attended by the landlord, the Boniface of the 

village, who promised them plenty of eggs, and some excellent 
~ bacon, attending himself, while they eat them, and talking with- 
out ceasing. Witha view of turning the conversation from his 
own stable and poultry-yard, Bertie inquired to whom the large 
mansion he had observed belonged: ‘“‘ Why, sir, you must be a 
stranger here, indeed, not to know Lomond Castle,”’ he answered. 
“* Lomond Castle!” exclaimed Bertie. ‘« What, the seat of Sir 
Everard Lomond?” ‘ The very same,” said the landlord ; « the 
father of the richest heiress in this, or, mayhap, in any other coun- 

Vou. XIII.—No. 72. C 
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ty. But I suppose you have heard the strange story of the veil.” 
‘«< J have heard something of it,” said Bertic, carelessly, but glanc- 
ing a side-look at his companion, ‘* but I hardly know, what.” 
‘¢ Sir Everard, you must know then, gentlemen,” said the land- 
Jord, ‘* is a curous kind of man, What sort of a life he led for- 
merly, nobody knows, for it was passed in foreign parts; but 
sume three or four years ago he returned to Lomond Castle with 
this daughter; and hearing of her wast purdigious fortin—Lord, I 
don’t know how many millions or thousands, not 1—all our great 
country gentlefolks was crowding to sce her, and all the young 
gentlemen was ready to fall in love with her at first sight; for, if 
she did not happen to please ’em, her fortin would; when, lo and 
behold! she made her appearance to them all in a veil that covers 
her whole head and face; and that, she says, her father has made 
a vow she shall wear till she is married.” ‘* And pray is it known 


or suspected, what his reason is for this extraordinary conceal-. 


ment?” asked Bertie. ‘ Oh, there is a sight of odd stories told of 
her!’ said Boniface. ‘* Some say she is the pig-faced lady, that 
has been talked of. Some will tell you she has a head like a calf; 
others that her nose is on the back of her head, and her eyes 
where her mouth should be ; but they all agree, that she is not fit 
to look at, and that it is much better she should wear a veil, and 
be hid from the world, than scare every body that looks at her.” 


<< She'll not scare me, I'll answer for it,” said Bertie; “ and Tl 


try hard to get a peep at her pig’s head, or whatever it is, before I 
proceed furthcr ; so tell me, my friend, how can we get introduced 
to Sir Everard?” ‘* Nothing so easy, sir,” said the landlord: ‘ he 
is the most hospitablest, man in the world.” ‘* Has he a large 
manor, and any game upon it?” asked Bertie. ‘‘ Egad you've hit 
it, sir,” said Boniface; ‘‘ I'll go and ax his leave for two gentle- 
men to have a little sport, for I see your servant has got your dogs 
and guns, and he’ll give leave with all the pleasure in life, for he’s 
no sportsman himself, and then you can call and thank him your- 
sclves, if you like it, and, ten to one, he does not ask you to dine 
with him, for he is vast fond of company. He has three or four 
nieces living with him, besides his daughter, and gives great dinners 
cvery week ; but there’s a mort of odd rules and regulations, as 
they tel] me, such as that the ladies of the family never join the 
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company till the evening ; gins once get introduced to him, 
and you'll know all about it.’ The landlord's plan was put into 


_ immediate execution. Free permission was granted by Sir Eve- 


rard Lomond, for the strangers to have a day's sporting on his 
manor, and the dawn of the following morning saw them set for- 
ward on their expedition. Bertie was in high spirits, but Lori- 
mer, his friend, a young man of striking personal beauty and in- 
teresting appearance was dejected and tacifurn. As soon as they 


were out of the hearing of the loquacious landlord, ‘* Courage, 


my boy,” said Bertie, ‘‘ the veiled damsel shall be your's. Never 
mind her pig’s face, or her calf’s head, but think of the substan- 
tial comforts of an hundred thousand pounds.” For a moment 
Lorimer made no answer; then pausing, and putting his hand on | 
the arm of his'friend, ‘‘ Bertie,” said he, ‘‘ for myself alone, you 
know, I care not ; and could she bring me the wealth and luxuries 
of the Indies with this odious mystery attached to her, I would | 
reject her; but, to save a mother and sisters, whom a father’s fatal 
propensities have involved in indigence and misery, I would forfeit 
every hope of happiness here. From good authority, you know, 
we were told that Sir Everard Lomond has declared he shall not 
seek for fortune in a husband for his daughter. There can, there- 
fore, be nothing dishonourable in trying to make myself agreeable 
to her; and though the idea is repugnant to every feeling of my 
heart, I have resolved to risque the horror of being paralysed by 
some unnatural and loathsome object, should her countenance be 
ever disclosed to me, rather than await the-tedious process of accue. 
mulating wealth by industry, and thereby embittering my mother's 
last years of life by the deprivations of poverty.” «« I am heartily 
glad you have made such an heroic resolution,” said Bertie, «« and 
though I dare not flatter you with any chance of finding her a 

Venus, let us hope she is not so bad as has been. represented, and 


then I think you may be content.” Every part of the plan suce 


ceeded to the wishes of the friends. They were met on his domain 
by the-baronet himself, who gave them a pressing invitation to 
dine with him; said the name of Lorimer was well known to him, 
that the late father of the young traveller had been his guest .on 
the Continent, where he resided when Colonel Lorimer was there 
on military service, and he rejoiced in the opportunity of hecoming 
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kaown to hisson. So far all was well; their horses and baggage 
were sent for from the little inn, where they had passed the pre- 
ceding night, and, for the next, they were established in comfort- 
able quarters in Lomond Castle. A splendid dinner was served, 
but no females were visible. Several neighbouring gentlemen 
were of the party, and it was evident that curiosity was a powerful 
attraction to the company. There was an air of expectation visi- 
ble in all, extremely diverting to Bertie, who had a high relish for 
the odd and the ridiculous, and he could not be persuaded that 
there was not some trick in the whole. Perhaps the suber good 
sense of Lorimer might have drawn the same conclusion ; but the 
truth was, that he was so absorbed by the distresses, into which 
an unhappy propensity to gaming, in his late father, had plunged 
his excellent mother, and three lovely sisters, reared to the 
most splendid expectations, all cut off, in one short month, by 
rapid and repeated losses, at the gaming table, to the amount of 
their whole property, that he was rendered unable to think, with 
precision, on the subject. The present scheme had been planned 
by the fertile genius of Bertie, who was strongly attached to 
Lorimer, and could not bear to see him wasting the energies of 
his mind in bitter repinings, or unavailing efforts. It was acceded 
to, after much persuasion, by Lorimer, rather with the desperation 
of hopelessness, than with any fixed resolution, and carefully con- 
cealing his intentions, he had quitted his mother and sisters, 
Jeaving them impressed with the idea, that he was going on a 
mere sporting excursion, with Bertie, which they had joined in 
promoting, from the hope that it might be beneficial to his 
depressed spirits. Sir Everard’s wine circulated ‘briskly, but 
Lorimer contrived to evade it ; he wished to have all his faculties 
on the alert, and ke was ill disposed for conviviality. After coffee, 
the baronet proposed that they should adjourn to‘another apart- 
ment, where, he said, the ladies of the family would join them in 
a dance, an amusement to which they were particularly partial, 
and for that reason he kept musicians in his household, and could 
thus gratify and amuse his young people and his guests during 
the dreariness of the winter season. The gentlemen, with alacrity, 
obeyed the mandate, and all started up; but Sir Everard, waving 
his hand, said, “One moment's attention I pray you. It is a 
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custom of mine to give no introductions.—You have all heard of 
my particularity on, one subject. My daughter is sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by the necessity of concealment, and my nieces are 
unaccustomed to any distinction. I will now lead the way.”’— 
The hint was, of course, intended for the strangers, who, won- 
dering and curious, followed his steps. Lorimer, the elegant 
Lorimer, insensible to his own appearance, and nervous with 
agitation, leaned on the arm of the sympathizing Bertie, as they 
passed some lofty passages, which brought them to a saloon 
splendidly illuminated, where the musicians were already seated, 
but no other person appeared. Sir Everard ordered a favourite 
piece of music to be played, and, during the performance, two 
folding doors unclosed, and a group of beautiful young females 
entered, who, dispersing in different parts of the apartment, were | 
accosted by such of the company az had previously seen them, and, 
the moment the piece was finished, arranged themselves for the 
dance. Bertie, with his wonted alacrity, asked Sir Everard if he 
might select a partner; he received a ready assent, and, singling 
out a pretty interesting girl, Lorimer followed his example, and 
as he did so, they were both struck with the extraordinary re- 
semblance of all the nieces of Sir I'verard to one another; there 
were six, and all so much ‘alike in person, that it was dificult to 
distinguish them, but the veiled lady appeared not.—Every coun- 
tenance was discernible, all were lovely, and remarkably pleasing, 
and Lorimer was on the point of observing on the absence of the 
object of their visit, when he heard a gentleman, who stood next 
to him, say to his partner, ‘* Is not Miss Lomond of our party 
to-night ?""=——¢* Oh yes,” she answered, ‘‘ there is my cousin ;” 
and Lorimer, turning his eyes where she pointed, discerned a 
light graceful figure, fiving down the dance, dressed exactly 
similar to the other females present (for they were all in one 
simple costume) except that she wore a light silvery veil, of some 
singular texture, so constructed that not even the shape of her 
head was discernible; but, far from seeming to obstruct her sight, 
she danced with as much ease as if nothing intervened between 
her eyes and the. surrounding light. 


- (To be continued in our next) | 
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A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 
Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 





(Continued from p. 408, in our last.) 


I shall, in the sequel, attempt to illustrate what I have advanced. 
It may, however, be, by some, supposed, that other species of com- 
position may as effectually accomplish these ends as the drama,— 
I shall point out its advantages. Mens’ own observations are 
mostly detached, and frequently vague and inconsequential ; they 
are arranged amongst common place materials without connec- 
tion, are brought forward, one by onc, on various occasions, but 
rarely are classed in such a manner as to induce any correct con- 
elu-ions. Those which they collect from reading, in many in- 
stances, share the same fate and produce but as little benefit to 
their author. But the drama is so artfully contrived, it possesses 
so many means of impressing itself on the attention of the auditor, 
that it must give a turn to his feelings and decision to his judg- 
ment, which no other mode of instruction might be able to do, 
The principles it would convey are illustrated by one united com- 
plete story which fascinates the imagination and captivates the 
interest. This is neither too short nor too long. ‘Three hours can 
hardly be reckoned too long an exercise of the faculties; indeed 
the pleasing manner in which they are addressed renders it im- 
possible that it should be thought so. Neither is the attention 
distracted by being called on to include more than one main sub- 
ject, nor perplexed by a profuse multitude of incidents. The 
imitation of real character reaches the heart, and it is aceom- 
panied only with a sufficient number of small circumstances and 
nice traits to fix its individuality, all tending to the sameend, and 


drawn to one focus. The little history is begun, continued, and 
ended without intermission, its whole essence concentrated in a 
small compass, its whole force directed to one point. The feel- 
ings, the imagination, and the judgment, are all enlisted in one 
cause, and jointly operate to the end which a poet proposes to 
himself. Their manner of representation, too, gives them a con. 
silecrable advantage ; persons hear them unprepared to oppose, 
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with a mass of sophisms or prejudices, the forcible appeals 


- to nature. ‘Their hearts are thrown open, they are off their 


+ guard, the numerous fascinations which a dramatic representa- 
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tion possesses, prepare the way for the entry of those feelings 
which it is its object to produce. These are advantages which are 
shared by no other species of instructive composition. It is ta 
the classically tragic drama only, however, to which I would assign 
that high character for which I am contending. I can'by no 
means allow the same portion of merit to any other order of dra- 
matic composition. Classically constructed comedy certainly enters 


- into my plan; and its peculiar advantages, I may, at a future 


time, be led to discuss. But many have attempted to advocate the 
domestic tragedy—the very reasons which they allege in its 
behalf are those on which I shall oppose it. I admit that it may 
answer a gooil purpose to entertain such a production as ‘‘ George 
Barnwell” for the holiday edification of London apprentices, and 
I would award to it a place by itself, an exclusive privilege of pre- 
cedence. on such occasions as Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun 
weeks. But it can never be assumed that an apprentice, duped by 
an arrant prostitute to robbery and murder, is a fit subject for 
the contemplation of any one but an apprentice. The only other 
tragedy of that nature that ever occupies our stage, is one which 
fully exemplifies the defects of this speci&S of drama. The ad- 
vocates of domestic tragedy tell us, that our feelings are more 
powerfully excited by them than by any other sort of fiction —and 
this is the very reason for excluding them from. the stage. Their 
influence on the feelings is much too powerful; it is not to be 
trusted ; it is easily applicable to the worst of purposes ; indeed it | 
would be very difficult to confine it to correct ones, The appeal 
to sentiments so frequently excited is extremely dangerous. How 
frequently is the most exquisite misery entailed on aberrations 
from rectitude.—How frequently do the spectators themselves feel 
them. Ifyou represent this to them strongly, their sense of justice 
is lost in sympathy, and every reflection swallowed up in pity.— 
They can maintain no calmness ; they cannot reason on the case; 
they make the sufferings of the victim their own; they forget his 
guilt ; they feel only his misfortunes ; and such a sentiment very 
soon changes to approbation, which would induce support.— 
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Nobody can conceive that a weak man, who, implicitly yielding 
to the insinuations of a villain, forgetting all his imperative duties, 
sacrifices those who are dependent on him, to his propensity for 
gambling—at length, having utterly ruined them, is himself re- 
duced to prison, should be an object of our sympathy ;—but when 
we sce Beverley’s wife hanging about him with her starving chil- 
dren, agonized more by the remorse he suffers than by the misery, 
he has entailed on herself and their offspring, and observe his soul 
harrowed up by so distressing, so heart-rending a spectacle, it is 
impossible to deny this contemptible fellow the tribute of a tear. 
Our abhorrence of his conduct is exceeded by our compassion for 
his sufferings—his guilt is past redemption ; but we wish him un- 
punished. Different is the case with the heroes of the classical 
tragedy ;—they are not too near us to be viewed with calmness ; 
their elevated situation places them on an eminence where we can 
coolly survey them, and witness both their actions and the conse- 
quences of them without feeling too nearly affected. We can Wear 
to see executed on them, strict poetical justice, not, indeed, totally 
without sympathy, but with a sympathy correctly proportioned 
to their merits. The circumstances which surround them are not 
so much like our own as to bias us improperly in their favour ; 
but they are so striking as to excite our interest and command our 
attention. Our judgment is appealed to, and our feelings in aid 
of our judgment; but our sympathy and compassion are not 
made to overwhelm our reason. There is an objection urged 
against many of our best tragedies and comedies, which, I think, 
it may be as well to notice here. It is that which is made to 
certain grossnesses in them. Now, though these may, at this 
time, be expunged and softened down, it may be as well to con- 
sider their operation at the time they were relished, and how far 
they deteriorated the general good effect of the piece—I should think 
but in a very slight degree. What is the extent of the mischief they 
could possibly do—to pamper the imagination fora moment—and 
can this be productive of any permanent ill effect. It is true, 
that the imagination of the people is perpetually inflamed and 
corrupted by these means, it will, in time, become depraved and 
undermine their principle. But the casual addresses to it, which 
these slight improprieties make, are too feeble to be of any serious 
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consequence. ‘They are introduced amongst so great a variety“of 
other language, incidents, and sentiments of so very different a 
tendency, that I greatly doubt whether they at all affect the ge- 
neral observation of the play which contain them. 

Having now gone through the principal part of the observations 
which I proposed to make on the moral efficacy of the drama, I 
shall proceed to illustrate my remarks by an investigation of three 
different plays, which display the operation of three different 
passions on the human mind, and I shall notice the general dif- 
ference which subsists between these three compositions.* The 
first to which I shall call your attention is, Miss Joanna Baillie’s 
tragedy of ‘* De Montfort,” which applies to the passion of 
hatred.—The gecond is Mr. Coleridge’s tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,” 
which exhibits the effects of pride—And, lastly, Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of ‘* Macbeth,” which displays the progress of ambition 
in the human mind.—Miss Baillie is a lady who takes the same 
view of the drama which I have done; she conceived it applicable 
to the most highly moral purposes, and this she resolved to prove 
by editing a series of dramas which should have, for their end, 
each the developement of the operation of some one passion on the 
human mind. In the prefatory discourse which she has prefixed 
to these productions, she has entered into a copious analogy of 
tragedy, though chiefly with reference to the essentials for form- 
ing one rather than an investigation of its effects. In this she 
Jays peculiar stress on the effect produced by introducing small 
circumstances, of their necessity to illustrate, forcibly, the pecu- 
liarity of any character. But it appears to me that she has, 
herself, deviated very much from this principle—she proposes to 
illustrate one particular passion, and this is done only by events 
that are calculated to raise it to the utmost, and would awaken it 











even in a mild disposition. As I have before stated, the tragedy 


of «* De Montfort” is written expressly on the passion of hatred. 
De Montfort himself, the principal character, being a deplorable 
instance of its dominion when not timely checked. It is what one 


+ 





* The time allotted to me, on the present occasion, will not allow me to 
go through the whole of these, and the consideration of the two latter I must, 
therefore, defer to some future opportunity. 
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would be rather inclined to reckon one of the base passions, and 
yet De Montfort was a noble mind—from what we may collect, 
however, the dislike which De Montfort conceived for Rezenvelt 
arose from a disquieting ambition, a sort of vivalry and fear that 
Rezenvelt should be esteemed superior to him.—But as the play 
certainly does, very forcibly, display the hideous consequences of 
giving way to any one evil disposition, I shall read so much of it 
as I conceive necessary to show this, and remark as I go on. 








(To be continued in our next.) 





HISTORY OF THE GERMAN THEATRE, 
(Continued from p. 418, in our last.) 





THIRD EPOCH. 


lf we formed our opinion of M. Gottsched only from the. 


eulogiums which German writers have so profusely lavished on 


+him, we should regard him as a miracle of genius. According to 


them, he is an immortal writer, a divine philosopher, the most 
learned of grammarians, the most enlightened of critics, a snblime 
poet, an orator as eloquent as Nestor; in short, one of those 
‘prodigies born to change the face of the world. He is the 
creator of. the German drama, and, in crating it, has produced 
that perfection which has rendered it the envy of the French and 
all other nations. 

Without wishing to lessen the gratitude which is due to M. 
Gottsched, from his countrymen, we are bold enough, notwith- 
standing the homage they pay to him, and which was something 
relaxed before his death, to cast an impartial eye upon his literary 
works, and stamp a true value on them. We think, that candour 
to our readers is a duty paramount to any that we owe either to 
-M. Gottsched or his adorers. 

We have already observed, that Lohenstein had infected all 
Germany with the wretched taste of Marino; but though this 
singular man was then regarded as a genius of the first order, 


there were not wanting some, who escaped the contagion, who. 


dared to dissent from it, and who wrote in a style equally removed 
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from bombast and from meanness, who succeeded in combining 
justness of thought with purity of style. The celebrated Woxr, 
M. M. Bopmer, and Breitincer, the authors of the Humburgh 
Patriot, Canitz, Besser, Neukich, Gunther, and many others 
who had produced excellent works, as well in verse as in prose, 
before Mi. Gottsched was known; and when this same Gottsehed 
began to give to the light productions, whose principal merit was 
purity of style, there were, at the same time, the poems of Haller 
and* of Hagedorn, and the sermons of Mosheim, masterpieces 
which have received the admiration of all enlightened nations, 
and which will be models for posterity. 

Germany, it may be observed, from the end of 1730, made 
powerful efforts to emerge from its ancient barbarity ; and she had 
made several steps towards literary civilization before the influence 
of M. Gottsched was felt. He was a man of information ; he was well 
versed in the literature of France; indeed, he is indebted to this 
source for most of those principles which he promulgated in his suc 
cessive elementary works. He was addicted to study, and could dis- 
criminate excellencies; he was well qualified to correct the taste 
of those who had the faculty of invention; but he had little in- 
vention of his own. More-calculated to polish than to inspire, 
his school has produced'writers who have little merit beyond their 
purity of style; he has praised them, and they have.praised him 
to excess, He was not formed to effect that revolution in litera- 
ture which is attributed to him; but the revolution made, he was 
well able to uphold and further it. The most just tribute that can 
be rendered to M. Gottsched, is, that he loved his country; that 
he ardently desired that it should become illustrious, and that he 
greatly contributed to render it so by his information, and the 
use to which he has applied it. But to have appeared at the crisi¢ _ 
of a literary revolution, to have participated in, to have applauded 
and encouraged it, is a merit distinct from that of having engen- 
dered and consummated it. 

Saturated, as we may say, with French literature, M. Gottsched 


felt, in common with many of his countrymen, the absurdity of 


mixing buffooneries with the most tragic subjects; the more he. 
appreciated the merit of a regular drama, the more deeply he felt 
the deplorable inferiority of the German to the French drama.— 
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He undertook to reform it. This appeared to him not over dif- 
ficult, inasmuch as he thought that it would be sufficient to 
banish, from the stage, the farces which degraded it, and to sub- 
stitute for them pieces written according to rule, and in a natural 
and flowing style. He accordingly opened a negociation with the 
manager of a troop of players who played alternately at Brunswick 
and at Leipsic. Harlequin was no more admitted on the stage, 


and they even produced a little piece, the avowed object of which 


was, to banish him for ever. Without adapting them to the 
peculiar taste of a nation which was but beginning to advanee 
over the’ limits of barbarism, and had but just learned to blush 
for what they had been, he brought forward the finest produc- 
tions of the French stage. They were, it is true, but feebly 
translated; but the. essence was preserved, and this was of a 
nature too refined to produce a goad effect on a public who ought 
to have been more gradually taught to relish the things which 
were too abruptly brought before them. What contrast could be 
more striking than the refinement and levity, and the spirit of 
gallantry, which is the soul of French pieces, with the tone and 
spirit of the German pieces of that period? M. Gottsched soon 
began to'write plays himself, and he caused some to be written by 
others, in which the umities were strictly observed. Victory was 
then announced, the German theatre was said to have attained 
perfection, and counted its Racines, and its Molieres; and this 
miracle was effected by M. Gottsched! There are times in which 
the most common place occurrences excite wonders... The pieces 
we speak of prove it ; they may be referred to, and it will then be 
seen how far exaggeration may be carried. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that this worship of M. 
Gottsched was universal. There were sensible men in the nation 
who dared, even during his life time, to pass censures on him in 
oné of the best journals of Germany. ‘The following are the terms 
in which the able writer of the ‘‘ Letters on modern Literature,” 
written between 1759, and 1763, speaks of him. 

“< It were to be wished that M. Gottsched had never interfered with the 


stage. His pretended reform is applied only to trifles beneath consideration, 
and he attacks thuse things which all true taste must admire. When NEUBEN* 





* Principal actress of the company which we have mentioned. 
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was the heroine of the German theatre, it was certainly in a deplorable state. 
Our political and heroic dramas were a congregation of extravagances aud 
obscenities. Our comedies consisted but of disguises and sorceries, and blows 
and cuffs were the substitutes 6f wit and gaiety. It did not require a first 
rate genius to disapprove these absurdities, neither was M. Gottsched the first 


to express it ; but he was the first who supposed himself possessed of the power 
of remedying it. He knew a little French, he began to translate and set to 
work all those who knew how to rhyme and say Oui Monsieur, to translate 
likewise. He constructed his tragedy of Cato, as a Swiss critie remarks, with 
scissars, and a needle and thread. He pronounced an enathema against 
extempore pieces, and solemnly banished Harlequin by the most’ extravagant 
Harlequinade that was ever played. In short, he was less desirous of re- 
forming our theatre than of creating a new one, And what sort ofa new 
theatre ? One on the French model, He ought, however, to have been aware 
that our manners and our taste approach more to those of the English than 
of the French ; that in our tragedies we require more food for the eye, and for 
the intellect than the timid delieacy of the French tragedy affords ; that the 
grand, the terrible, and the melancholy, have a more powerful effect on us 
than the tender and the impassioned, and that we generally prefer difficult 
and complicated things than those which may be penetrated by a glance — 
These reflections would naturally have led him to the English theatre. Should 
it be said, that his tragedy of Cato evinces his wish to profit by this; it may 
be remarked that the preference which he gives to Addison’s Cato, before all 
other English tragedies, proves how much he was devoted to French taste, and 
how little he knew of Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, &c. and 
which his excessive vanity prevented him from becoming acquainted with.” 

‘« If the masterpieces of Shakspeare had been translated into German, with 
some alterations, I am sure that this method would have been more successful 
than the endeavour to familiarize them all at once with Racine and Corneille. 
The former would have suited the public taste better than the two latter, and 
would have excited amongst us more genius than they did. The genius which 
most certainly inspires genius is that which seems to owe all to nature, and 
does not deter by the hardly attained perfections of art. To judge from the 
models which the ancients have left us, Shakspeare is a much greater tragic 
poet than Corneille, although this author was perfectly aequainted with the 
ancients and the other hardly knew them at all. The one approaches them 
more nearly by an acquaintance with the perfections of art, but Shakspeare 
possesses the essential. The Enghsh author almost invariably attains the 
true end of tragedy, though his way to it may be devious and irregular ; and 
the Frenchman rarely arrives at it, though treading the beaten path of the 
ancients. After the CEdipus of Sophocles, there are no tragedies which more 
strongly affect our passions than Othello, King Lear, Hamlet, &c. Has 
Corneille produced a single piece half so touching as Zaira? And yet this 
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piece is infinitely below the Afoor of Venice, because its author did not dare 


“to follow his model.” 


*¢ it would not be difficult to prove that our old plays approach pretty much 
to the English taste. That of Doctor Faustus has many scenes which savour 
strongly of Shakspeare’s genius.* One of my friends, who treasures up a 
sketch of this ancient tragedy, which made so much noise in Germany, and 
has, even at the present day, its admirers, has communicated to me a seene 
from it which will, prubably, not displease the reader. It is known that this 
famous Faustus, long supposed the inventor of the typographic art, was ac- 
cused, by the monks of his time, of an intercourse with supernatural ex- 
istences.” 

In the scene before us, he is in need of an active and intelligent demon; he 
summons him by conjuration ; the demons obey his voice, and instead of one, 
seven appear.” 


FAUSTUS AND SEVEN INFERNAL SPIRITS. 


Faust. Are you the most clever and expeditious spirits which 
hell produces ? 

All the spirits. Yes. 

Faust. Are you all equally so ? 

All the spirits. No. 

Faust. Which of you is the most so ? 

All the spirits. 1. 

Faust. Amongst seven devils there are but six liars—prodigious ! 
But let me inspect you a little closer. 

First spirit, That you will have opportunity enough of doing 
one day or other, but do not detain us. What do you want ? 

Faust. What is your name, and what degree of speed do you 
boast ? 

First spirit. I could give you a proof of it in less time 
than it takes to answer the question. 

Faust. Let us see. Observe, then; what am I doing ? 

The spirit. You are rapidly passing your finger backwards and 
forwards through the flame of the taper. 

Faust, Without burning myself.—Go and pass seven times 
through the flames of hell without burning yourself. Well, are 





.* This writer had probably never seen Marlowe’s play of that name. It is 
possible that one of the two is a plagiary, but it would be difficult to decide 
which. 
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you at aloss? J perceive that there are pretending coxcombs 
amongst devils. It would, indeed, be a pity that you were defidignt 


even in the worst of vices. (to the second spirit.) And what is 
your name? 





Second spirit. Chil; which, in your tedious language, signifies 
the breath of pestilence. 

Faust. And how expeditious are you ? . , 

Second spirit. My name indicates, as the contagion of plague. 

Faust. Go and servea physician, then, you are too slow for me. 
And you (to the third.) What are you called ? 

Third spirit. Dilla; I fly on the wings of the wind. 

Faust. (to the fourth. And you? 


Fourth spirit. | am called Jutta, andI glide on the rays of 
light. 

Faust. Miserable wretches whose speed can be thus circum- 
scribed ! 4 

Fifth spirit. Cease your indignation against those whose pro- 
vince is the material world ; we others, who belong to the world 
of spirits, are infinitely more expeditious. 

Faust. And how swift are you ? 

Fifth spirit. As the thought of man. 

Faust. There is something in that. But men’s thoughts are not 
always rapid ; they are not so when truth and virtue call upon 
them. How slow they then are! You may be swift when you 
please, I suppose, but how do I know that you always will please. 
I will not trust you farther than I would myself. (to the sixth.) 
And you, what is your degree of speed ? , 

Sixth spirit. The vengeance of the Avenger. 

Faust. Of the Avenger? what Avenger ? 

Sixth spirit. The powerful, the terrible, who reserves vengeance 
to himself because he delights in it. 


Faust. Wretch! you blaspheme! You tremble—As swift, you 


say, as the vengeance of * * *. Ihad like to have named him. 


No, let not his name be uttered amongst us. 

would be swift: Yet I still live—live in sin. 
Sixth spirit. To let you thus live on in sin is vengeance on you. 
Faust. And I learn this from a devil—and for the first time, 

to-day.—No, no, his vengeance is not swift; if you are no swifter 


His vengeance 
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than it, you will not serve my turn; you may withdraw. (to the 
sevénth.) And what speed is your's ? 
Seventh spirit. Difficult mortal, if my swiftness contents you 





nv better 

Faust. Answer quickly —what is it ? 

Seventh spirit. That of the transition from good to evil. 

Faust. Oh, you are the devil I want—as quick as the transition 
from good to evil. Quit my presence, you other drudges of hell— 
as the transiuion from good to evil!—I know, by woeful ex- 
pericnce, how rapid it is.” 


(To be continued in our next ) 
tates intial 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Of three celebrated Contemporaries, 
SHERIDAN, ERSKINE, AND CURRAN. 


We now proceed to give a few details of the life of the Honour- 
able 
HENRY ERSKINE, 


who was likewise one of three sons. His father was the late Henry 
David, Earl of Buchan. He was born in the year 1747, and edu- 
cated * for the profession of the law—he was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1768. He soon distinguised himself, to use the words of 
Mr. Jeffrey, by ‘‘ the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, and the grace- 
fulness, ease, and vivacity of his eloquence, and by the still rarer. 
power of keeping those seducing qualities in perfect subordination 
to his judgment. He appeared always in good humour, and seemed 
to have a continual flow of spirits both in public and private life. 
In a harmless piece of wit, whether pure or bon-mot, he uniformly 
delighted, and both in pleading and debate, used to introduce 
them with the happiest success ; this seemed natural, almost con- 
stitutional with Mr. Erskine, and, as a public orator, was no 


7% 





* His father resided for some time with his children at St. Andrew’s, for 
the benefit of the University. : 
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© the spirits of his audience. He soon got into high repute and exe 
_ tuted, in fact, the leader of the Opposition in Scotland. Accord- 


small means of enabling him to engage the attention and enliven 


tensive practice at the bar. He became a declared and active 
partizan of Mr. Fox, in his political principles, and was consti- 


ingly, on the accession of Mr. Fox to power in 1782, he was ap- 


~ pointed Lord Advocate for Scotland, the duties of which situation 
he discharged with great credit to himself, for the short period of 


the Rockingham administration. During the French Revolution, 
that great period of trial for the principles of British Whigs, he 
conducted himself with great steadiness and independence, main- 
taining his principles without being borne along by the wild cur- 
rent of those stormy times. He was chosen Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1785, and continued in that situation—a situation 
for which one of the most eminent at the bar is generally se- 


: lected, until the year 1796. Mr. Erskine also annually sat as a 

















representative elder in the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
Jand—an assembly which is considered one of the finest fields for 
deliberative eloquence in the country, and, in all the interesting 
and important questions which came before that body, he was in 
the habit of taking an active part. Here he generally contributed 
to enspirit and enliven his auditors by the ease and vivacity of his 
eloquence. We shall here, for the sake of presenting our readers 
with a specimen of Mr. Erskine’s extemporary speaking, refer to 
a remarkable and well kaown case that came before the general 
assembly in the year 1805. Some of the members of that city ob- 
jected to the election of Mr. Leslie to the mathematical chair in 
the University of Fdinburgh, on the ground of a note in his 
«« Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Heat,” 
seeming to give his sanction to the sophisms of Mr. Hume, de- 
duced from the theory of Cause and Effect.—The case was brought 
before the grand assembly, where it elicited an immense deal of 
enlightened reasoning and powerful eloquence, accompanied, 
however, with much useless argument and metaphysical mysticism, 
On the second evening, Mr. Erskine took a part in the debate in 
a speech of great vivacity and ease, as a specimen of his style, of 


which there are but few records, we make the following ex- 
tracts: 


Vor, XIII—No. 72. . 
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** Moderator, I have been a member of the General Assembly for the last 
thirty years of my life, and I always carried away a tolerably distinct impres- 


sion of what I heard, till last night, when, according to my general custom, ps 
after laying my head upon my pillow, I endeavoured to retrace the leading f 
features of the discussion which yesterday engaged our attention, | found = w 
myself completely bewildered.—No distinct impression remained upon my ’ ‘y - ¢] 
mind. Nothing but obscure images, and distracting phantoms fleeted in “a 
succession before me. Cause, effect, necessary connexion, invariable sequence, tl 
operating principle in the cause, alternately haunted and perplexed me. All. I 
was chaos. MVoxr—Erebus, YetI have listened, in this assembly, to debates, > 
which, for the eloquence and ability that characterised them, would have SS al 
reflected honour on either house of parliament. I concluded, then, that we mt 
had got ona subject which ought not to have been here. I felt that the mr 
enemies of religion might have cause to rejoice in, and its friends to deplore eo te 
the rashness which obtruded it on this house. My dear relative, Lord . e 
Hermand, has told you, that his head was not formed for metaphysics. if c 
Whether mine be of a metaphysieal structure or not, I cannot tell. I feel G: ii 
myself in the situation of the honest Fife Laird, who being asked if he could & t 


play on the fiddle, replied with great innocence and simplicity—* Upon my P 
honour I know not, for I never tried.’ J was not in my early years a mem- n 
ber of any debating society ; and my professional duties have since prevented 7 
me from paying much attention to abstract speculations. I have, therefore, I 
no taste nor liking for them. I do not see that any good can arise from c 
engaging unneeessarily in such dark discussions ; they seem, on the contrary, yr 6s 
when pushed too far, to have a tendency to produce great mischief. I am not ; ‘ 
versant in metaphysical history, and, therefore, I cannot recollect any thing t 
so similar to the discussion of yesterday, as the description, by our prince of . 
poets, of the employment of certain personages in the other word. The sub- t 
ject, circumstances, and manner of debate, bear, indeed, a striking resem- { 
blance to the present.—— ] 
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‘* Others, apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high, 
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Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.’ 


For the reasons already mentioned, I have no intention of entering into the 
metaphysical argument. But there are four things connected with the 
business, upon which | have some remarks to offer. These are, the interest 
of religion; the personal rights of Mr. Leslie; the proceedings of the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh ; and the expediency of continuing this discussion. I Say, an 
sir, that the interests of religion are deeply involved in this affair. What 
will the multitudes, who now crowd your galleries, and block up every = 
avenue to the house, what will the people at large think, when they find e 
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the general assembly of the church of Scotland divided upon the metaphy- 
sical argument for the existence of God? And how will it sound in their 
ears, when they are informed, that many members of this house appear to 
rest the whole argument for the truth of our religion upon so slippery a 
foundation? I have the honour of being descended from ancestors, many of 
whom were illustrious from their rank and station ; I am not insensible to 
this; but I value my descent far above every other consideration, on account 
of the exertions of my progenitors in defence of the religion and liberties of 
their country. In the same great cause feel a hereditary interest ; but 
1 love and cherish it also upon its own account, and never, I trust, shall I be- 
come so degenerate, as to be lukewarm or indifferent in such a cause. 1 shall 
always be ready to lend my aid in support of the just authority of the church 
to which I belong, or to increase its strength, if its arm should be too feeble to 
reach an offender. But I do not think that I should act a friendly part, either 
to religion in general, or to the church of Scotland in particular, were I to 
encourage accusations founded upon subtle distinctions, and to leave the 
characters and religious rights of my countrymen at the mercy of a few 
individuals, who may be fond of such speculations, The metaphysical road 
to heaven is far too difficult and intricate for me. Mine isa shorter, a 
plainer, and an easier path, more suited to the wants and to the capacities of 
men; and I cannot consent te abandon it out of mere deference to them, 
# *#* The speech of the Rev. Principal Hill surprised me a good deal. 
I have long known his talents, and cherished for him an affection which 
originated in our early years. His father was the guide of my youthful 
studies, and [ was then much in his society. We have often differed in 
opinion upon matters that have come before us in this house; but he knows 
that I love him. We differ widely, I must own, upon the present occasion, 
The Rev. Gentleman’s speech, and his motion, appear, to me, to be diame- 
trically opposite in their bearings. He has told us that he sincerely regrets 
the circumstances which have led to the present discussion; that he had no 
hand in advising it ; and that he did all that lay in his power to prevent it 
from coming forward. He has told us that he knows Mr. Leslie to be a sound 
atheist, and that, though some expressions in his note are rather unguarded, 
the explanation contained in his letter is, in substance, perfectly satisfactory 
to him, Yet he moves, that we should send Mr. Leslie to acommittee, who 
are to receive a new explanation, and report to the next general assembly. 
The Rev. Principal seems to intend that the committee should be merely 
nominal, Jt may not perhaps be necessary, he says, for Mr. Leslie tu appear 
before them. But I, for one, cannot agree to this method of proceeding, 
If you are to insist upon a committee, I must insist that this committee shall 
be more than a nominal one; that its members shall meet and act without 
delay, and report to this assembly. For, fatigued as I am, and unable to do 
justice to my clients by my attendance in this house, I would sit day after 
day, night after night, rather than that this irksome business should be unne- 
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cessarily delayed. Nay, sir, | would sit twelve months, in place of as many 
hours, ‘er the purpose of bringing it to a close. The arm of the church is 
long enungh to reach Mr. Leslie, if he has dune amiss; but I cannot agree 
that his peace, with the interests of religion and learning, should be thus 
sacrificed. We may, indeed, continue to reason and wrangle about the case, 
from this day to this day twelve months, or as much longer as you please, but 
we shall at best be no wiser when we cease than when we began; and it is 
much wiser at once to dismiss a business which ought never to have found its 
way into this assembly.”’ 


Our extracts from this speech have been limited, as we were 
most anxious to avoid quoting any part that might tend to re- 
awaken those party-feelings among our church-men, which we 
are truly happy to observe, seem now on the decline. But what 
we have given affords a fine specimen of the candour,. openness, 
easy style, aud above all, praise-worthy motives of the speaker. 
Mr. Erskine was again appointed Lord Advocate under the 
Grenville administration in 1806, when he also sat in Parliament 
for the Dunbar, and again for the Dumfries district of Burghs. 


He finally retired from public life about the year 1812, when he 


gave himself up to the enjoyment of quiet and domestic society, at 
his seat of Ammondell, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Mr. Erskine 
was married first to Christiana, danzhter of George Fullarton, Esq. 
who died in May, 1804, leaving several children. The eldest son 
is heir presumptive to the Earldom of Buchan; he married, se- 
condl, Miss \iunro of Glasgow. Resigned, and aware of the 
apprvach of death, Mr. Erskine died, with Christian hope and 
preparation, on the 8th of October, 1817, a preparation, with the 
necessity of which he became more deeply impressed in the latter 
years of his life, 








THE RIDOTTO.—No. III. 


*€ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, ilen faut convenir—Est ce un 
defaut ?”” Le Lutrin Vivant. 
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Credula res amor est. Ovi. 





** Do you observe that elegant woman leaning on the balus- 
trade ?"’ said a friend tome, as we were surveying the variegated 
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group which, at about a quarter after twelve, on Sunday morning, 
the lobby exhibits. I turned my eyes in the direction which his 
look s gnified, and beheld a female, remarkable for the costliness © 
of her dress and the beauty of her person. She was about twenty 
years of age, of an elegant and symmetrical figure, about the 
middle size. Her complexion was delicately fair; her eyes dark 
blue, and her hair a dark auburn. Her features were perfectly 
regular and faultless, and seemed held, by effort, in a state of 
sedate inexpression. ‘‘ She is very beautiful,’ 1 exclaimed— 
<< Undoubtedly,” answered my friend ; - «© but I remember her 
much more so, at least infinitely more interesting. ‘‘ 1 could 
have wished a little more fire and expression in her countenance,” 
observed I; ‘* her features seem capable of it.’—* Do you not 
perceive,” replied my companion, ‘‘ that ‘he present cast of her 


countenance is constrained ; that she is desirous of concealing the 


expression it would otherwise assume? Do you not mark the 
flash of invidious malice which she occasionally darts from the 


corner of her eye, as any lady of rank passes her, or as her gaze 
rests on the crowd of fops beneath ?” 


On a closer scrutiny, I 
thought I did observe somewhat of this feeling in her glances.— 
<‘ Ah! how different do I remember the turn of Amelia’s coun- 
tenance, the tone of Amelia's feelings.” —‘* You know her, then >” 
‘*« IT was formerly several times in her company. ’—At this moment, 

she took the arm of a handsome and elegantly dressed gentleman, 
whose every gesture expressed the extreme of fondness for her ; 
they descended the steps and passed the spot where we stood.—~ 
The gentleman who conducted her saluted my companion as he 
passed, and the lady very slightly noticed him; they then went on; 
I did not distinctly hear the name of the carriage which was called 

but I perceived the gentleman hand her into an elegant chariot 
and take his seat beside her. It drove off, and I saw no more of 


them. ‘‘ This gentleman and lady are acquaintances of your's, 
I perceive,” 


said I to my friend, as soon as we had quitted the 
theatre. 


“© Come home and take your sandwich with me, and 
you shall hear all I know of them.”—My curiosity was in some 
degree excited, and I consented. 

After we had refreshed ourselves my friend thus proceeded to 


gratify me. ¢* I was one evening, at the beginning of the present 
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season, in company with the very gentleman vou noticed, whose 
name is Morton, at the theatre we have just quitted, About the 
middle of the performance, Morton espied some acquaintances in 
one of the pit boxes, and said to me, ‘* By G—d, Harworth, 
there are some of the most dashing girls in town in that box; I 
know one of them, and will introduce you to the party.” —I suf. 
fered him to conduct me to the box, and, accousting one of the 
ladies with the utmost familiarity, he introduced me as his par- 
ticular friend, a gentleman and a lady’s man. Not much delighted 
with adventures of this kind, I was cold in my salutations, and 
took my seat in the back of the box. A few moments sufficed to 
discover the character of the company I was in, and 1 felt much 
more inclined to quit, than to adapt myself to it, but that I knew 
Morton would have reproached me for deserting him, in the hour 
of peril, as he would call it. In surveying more minutely my 
companions, however, I perceived that a young creature, who sat 
opposite to me, was widely distinguished from the rest in ap- 
pearance and manner. The chaste simplicity of her dress was 
agreeably contrasted with the gaudy splendour of her companions, 
whilst the retiring modesty of her deportment was more conspi- 
cuous from their joyeuse freedom. Her countenance was of a 
deathly pale, her eyes were continually cast down, her constant 
effort seemed to avoid notice, and the society she was in to occa- 
sion her unceasing pain. I was struck with the singularity of 
her manner, no less than by the beauty of her person, and re- 
solved to endeavour to inspire her with a little more confidence. 
I addressed myself to her in as gentle and unintruding a way as I 
possibly could, but, in answering, her voice faultered, a hectic 
flush darted over her cheek, and she seemed distressed. I was 
staggered, I felt uneasy, I sympathised with her confusion, and 
was, for a time, silent. My gaze was rivetted on her, my ima- 
gination, my feclings, were excited ; I could not, for an instant, 
withdraw my attention, her perpetual downcast look spared her 
the discomfiture which my close observation would have occa- 
sioned. I attempted to account for her conduct, to interpret her 
uncommon behaviour. It appeared to me that excessive shame 
was her predominant feeling, she seemed debased and depressed to 
the earth by a conscience too severe, a sensibility too acute—Yet 
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she was passive ; her companions proposed various excursions and 
engagements for the ensuing week; she objected to none; she 
. seemed to consider herself a criminal, a condemned criminal, and 
that she ought not to struggle against her sentence. Is there 
no way of relieving her timidity? said I to myself; cannot this 
oppressive bashfulness be overcome, and cannot she be persuaded 
to look on a man in any other light than a persecutor? I ap- 
proached my chair to her, I ventured to take her hand, in as kind 
and unassuming a manner as I could.—‘‘ This species of enter- 
tainment does not seem to your taste, Madam,” observed I, ‘* nor 
do you seem to anticipate much pleasure from the amusements 
which your friends have projected for you.”—*‘ Pleasure!” ex- 
claimed she, in an under tone of voice.—She had not withdrawn 
her hand, and 1 felt asort of shudder run through it, as she 
uttered the word. ‘‘ I have no doubt that a week’s retirement in 
the country would have been more agreeable to you.’’—I replied, 
merely for something to say.—‘* Retirement,” she pronounced, 
in a tone not much different from that in which she uttered plea- 
sure—‘‘ Yes, there was a time’’—her voice softened as she spoke 
these words, it was tremulous,—a tear, which she could not re- 
strain, fell on my hand. I involuntarily squeezed her’s; not with 
the rude grasp of familiarity, nor with the ardour of passion, but 
with the gentle pressure of one who would, if he dared, be.a 
friend ; a squeeze which entreats confidence. I almost fancied 
that she returned—at least she did not shrink from it. 





Morton, 


whose attention was principally occupied in unmeaning gallantry 
and joking with the rest of the party, now cast his eye on me; 
7% he winked, as much as to say, ‘ Ah, I see you have made your 


rE. choice, and are coming on very well.’ One of the ladies then 
leaned across and whispered to him; I could catch her words, 
they were—‘‘ Let them alone ; he seems somewhat sentimental, 
and will suit her; poor thing, she is not seasoned yet.”—My own 
feelings and ideas were, at that moment, I was conscious, so_ 
remote from theirs, that I could scarcely refrain from casting on 
them a look of supreme contempt. I dreaded, lest the ‘ poor 
_ thing,’ as they termed her, should have overheard, and that 
a her confusion and reserve should be increased, I was now resolved 
— to insinuate myself, at all events, into her society, and, as it were, 
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take possession of her, to save her from the company of any one 
else who might have been less disposed to respect and humour the 
delicacy of her feelings. I was aware that her companions would 
not have scrupled to sacrifice her to any coarse libertine. This I 
found myself compelled to do, by very slow advances, and very 
gentle means ; she shrunk from the least approach to familiarity, 
and it was only by convincing her how much I appreciated her 
delicacy, and how far I was inclined to favour it, that I succeeded 
in dissipating the apprehensive timorousness, approaching to 
‘lisgust, with which she had received my first addresses. When 
my behaviour had thus made its proper impression on her, she 
seemed disposed to admit me as her beau, for the very same reason 
that I was desirous of becoming so, to preserve her from one who 
might have been more annoying. - 

At the conclusion of the performance, I found it was Morton's 
intention to attend the ladies home and to sup with them; as he 
wished me to be of the party, and the other ladies condescended 
to second his wish, I was glad enough to prosecute farther the 
acquaintance I had fornied with the bashful Amelia. As we passed 
through the lobby, as she shrinkingly clung to my arm and care- 
fully clasped the veil to her face, how different did she appear 
from what you, to-night, saw her. Glittering in the ill-judged 
splendour which my misguided friend lavishly bestows on her, 
confident in the power of her charms, supercilious to those. she 
considers beneath, and envious of those above her, she is a forci- 
ble example of the alteration which a short time may make in the 
same person ; that if the barrier of virtue be broken down, by one 
important transgression, the whole tribe of vices will rush in at 
the breach, and lord it over the citadel. 

We entered a handsome coach, belonging to one, or all, of the 
ladies, and were speedily set down at a superbly furnished house, 
in Burlington-street. We found that the whole house was occu- 
pied by the ladies of our company, and they subjected themselves 
to little restraint in their proceedings, A handsome supper was 
set out for six persons; the ladies, I suppose, presuming, that 
each would be attended home by a cher ami. All the most costly 
foreign wines were produced and circulated with ‘briskness and =| 
conviviality. Morton and the other ladies partook of it freely, a 
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and they pressed it on me and my companion. I am habitually 
moderate, and I left her to her own discretion, sure that she was 
not likely to exceed the line of propriety. At a comparatively 
early hour she rung the bell for the attendant, and desired to be 


) shewn to the suite of apartments appropriated to her use. I, of 
-* course, rose to accompany her, and Morton again gave me an 


expressive wink. He ventured so far as to whisper, ‘ Egad you 
are a lucky fellow, to have overcome the bashfulness of that nun ; 
what a thing it is to be able to adapt one’s self to all humours, I 
wish you good night.—Behave handsome.’ —I answered him by 
an unmeaning stare, and we withdrew. 

We no sconer reached the lady's sitting: room, and her at- 
tendant had retired, than, throwing herself on asofa, she burst 
into a flood of tears. I approached her, I raised her head, it 
rested on my shoulder, and I tenderly took her hand. ‘* Dearest: 
lady, you seem agitated, alarmed, would I could divest you of 
these distressing sensations, could I‘induce you to regard me as a 
friend, I would sooner die than offer the slightest violence to your 
feelings.’ —I must confess to you, my friend, that I was deeply 
interested, that I felt a respect for the poor girl.—** Sir,” said 
she, ‘‘ pardon my weakness ; I am conscious that I ought to 
repress it; that you ought to be entertained in a different man- 
ner; but you must allow for my tenderness during this dreadful 
novitiate. I knowI am a lost, a guilty thing: yes, this is why I 
grieve ; itis not what I suffer, but my’ sense of what I deserve, 
that extorts these tears from me. I should not complain; I have 
no right to complain; my lot has been of my own chusing. I 
might have been Ah! it matters not. I did not foresee, but 
I ought to have foreseen. I atin now degraded to the lowest 
abyss of wretchedness and vileness.""—‘‘ Do not give way, dear 
lady, to these violent emotions ; be a little composed ; you judge 
yourself too harshly ; we are all liable to error ; all do err; and 
the only distinction between the good and the bad is, that the 
former repent of their errors and endeavour to amend them.’— 
«* You are kind, sir, very kind. I feel and acknowledge your 
kindness ;” continued she, taking my hand herself—* I hear the 
voice of flattery, of insinuation ; I hear the unmeaning prattle of 


gallantry, the coarseness of the wlieiaty and the ardour of the 
Vox. XIII. No. 72. F 
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libertine ; but your's is the only friendly voice which, since J left 
the practice, for I have not yet abandoned the principles of virtue, 
has’ reached my ear.”—‘‘ My feelings strictly correspond with 
it, lady ; I am interested for your situation, and sympathise with 
your grief; I would wish you to look on me asa friend.”"— 
“* Alas! I can have no friend; I deserve none.—You know my 
situation, you know its inconsistency with friendship—that is 
one of the penalties of my crime; I have cut myself off from in- 
tercourse with all those who are capable of the feelings of a 
friend. The companions we have left below call themselves my 
friends. Can I consider them so ? They wish me to become exactly 
as they are.—What they call my interest requires it; their whole 
conduct is an endeavour to crush in me, principles on which they 
have long since trampled, to stifle feelings which have, in them, 
long ceased to exist.”—This language was singular, in her situ- 
ation, and I felt inclined to learn the particular circumstances 
which had so far reduced a mind apparently superior to it. She 
seemed to recover her composure, and likewise to have overcome 
her repugnance to me. I ventured to request that she would in- 
dulge me with the recital of the events which had brought her 
into society so abhorrent to her sentiments.—She complied, and 
making an effort to repress tears which laboured to escape, she 
began in the following words :— 


(To be continued in our next.) 





THE DRAMATIC PORTFOLIO. 
No. I. 


Dramatic Vestiges and Anecdotes. 


“¢ Things small as nothing—Fragments—scraps—and bits.” 
TROIL, and CRESs. 


1.—CAPTIVE PLAYERS. 


In the “* Gentleman’s Magazine,” for the year 1777, Aug.— 
the following accident is related :—A more unfortunate one than 
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which, has, I believe, seldom happened to the members of the 
Histrionic profession. 

% «¢ The Edinburgh Company of Comedians having. em- 
- barked on board a ship, on Wednesday August 13, in order to 
exhibit at Aberdeen, during the vacation, were taken by an Ame- 
~~ rican privateer and carried into Nantz!" 








2.—FOOTE 


Was standing at his door, in Suffolk-street, when the Dustman 
came by making a confounded noise with his bell, and cries of 
«* Dust ho—Dust ho.——‘‘ Damn you,” says Foote, ‘‘ there is 
no dust but of your own making.” | 
«© Life of Edwin.”” 
-3.—auin 
Was one day invited to dinner, at six o'clock, by a nobleman, but 
he told his Grace he had two good reasons for declining the ho- 
nour intended, and shewed him a chicken turtle and a haunch of 
venison. which were getting ready for him exactly at rour! 
. 7 Ibid. 
4.—PEG WOFFINGTON, 


On her first appearance in England, had the following lines 
;, — to her on her playing Sylvia in the ‘* Recruiting Of- 
_ ficer”"— 


“¢ When first in petticoats you trod the stage, 
** Our sex with love you fired—your own with rage ; 
* In breeches next so well you played the cheat, . 
‘* The pretty fellow and the rake complete ; 
| «« Each sex were then with different passions moved, 
oes The men grew envious and the women loved !” c 


5.—=SINGULAR EPITAPH 


in Gillingham Church Yard, Norfolk. 
* Sacred.” 


“* To the Memory of THomas Jackson,* Comedian, who was 








“a * This performer belonged to the Norwich company, of comedians, and in 


> 1777, and two or three seasons after, was engaged by Mr. Colman at the 
| Haymarket. 
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engaged December 21st, 1741, to play a comic cast of characters 
in this great theatre, the WORLD, for many of which he was 
prompted by Nature to excel. The season being closed, his benefit 
over, the charges all paid, and his account closed, he made his 
exit in the tragedy of DEATH, March 17th, 1798, in full assurance 


— of being called once more to rehearsal, where he hopes to find his 


forfeits all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his situation 
made agreeable by HIM who paid the great stock debt for the love 
he bore to performers in general.” 


6.—ARIOSTO, 


It is reported of this singular genius, that his father being one 
day exceedingly angry with him, reprimanded him in terms ex- 
pressive of the strongest resentment and invective; to which 
Ariosto not only listened with patience, but with the most pro- 
found attention, not offering a single word in his vindication ; 
but, on the contrary, seemed to wish the lecture had continued 
longer. A friend of his who was present asked him, after his 
father had retired, the meaning of his strange behaviour, to 
which Ariosto made the following reply :—‘*‘ That he had been, 
for some days, hard at work upon a comedy, and on that very 
morning was very much perplexed how to write a scene of an 
angry father reprimanding his son; that at the moment his father 
opened his mouth it struck him, as an admirable opportunity, to 
examine his manner with attention, that so he might paint his 
picture as close as possible after Nature ; and that being thus ab- 
sorbed in thought, he had only noticed the voice, the face, and 
the action of his father, without paying the least attention to the 
truth or falsehood of the charge.” 


7 .—MRS. SIDDONS 


having occasion to call on Dr. Jolson, and his servant not im- 
mediately bringing her a chair—with the utmost politeness the 


Doctor observed, ‘* You see, Madam, wherever you go, how dif- 
ficult it is to find seats.” 


S.—CURIOUS ANECDOTE, 


An old book, published about the year 1633, entitled, “ The 
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Theatre of Gop's Jupcements,” contains the following anecdote 
under the head of “ Plaies and Comedies.” 

«© It happened in the reign of Charles the Sixt, to sixe that 
masked it to a marriage at the Hostell of Saint Paul's in Paris 
being attired like wild horses, covered with loose flax dangling 
downe like haire—all bedaubed with grease for the fitter hanging 
thereof and fast bound one to another; and in this guise entered 
the hall, dancing with torches before them; but behold so 
dainey their plaie turned to a tragedie, for a sparke of one of 
their torches fell into the greasie flax of his neighbor and set it 
immediatelie on fire, so that, in the turning of an hand, they were 
all on flame; then gave they out a most terrible outcry ; one 
of them threw himselfe headlong into a tubb of water pro- 
vided to rense their drinking cups and goblites, and uppon that 
occasion standing not farre off ; two were burned to death with- 
out strirring one from the place. The bastard Foix and the Earl 
of Jouy escaped indeed from. presente death, but being conveyed 
to their lodgings theye survived not two days.—The kiny himself 
being out of the sixe'was saved by the Duchesse of Berry, that 
covering him with her loose and wide garments, quenched the fire 
before it could scagé upon his flesh. Teroysard, the reporter of 
this tragedie, saith, that the nexte morrowe every man could saye | 
that this was a wonderfull signe and advertisement sent by God to 
the king to warne him to renounce all such fond and foolish 
devices which hee delighted too much in, and more than it 


became a king of France to do—and this was the event of that 
gallant masque.” 


9.—DR. JOHNSON 


anticipated the prostitution of the stage in his prologue at the 
opening of thetheatre, Drury-lane, in the year 1747. 


‘« But who the coming changes can presage 

And mark the future periods of the stage ? 
Perhaps if skill could distant times explore, 

New Behn’s new Durfy’s yet remain in store. 
Perhaps where, Lear has raved and Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride ; 

Perhaps (for who can guess the effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box ur Mahomet may dance,” 
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10. JOE MILLER, 


By whose collections of ‘‘ Jests,” our ancestors and ourselves 
have been, and our descendants to latest posterity will be enter- 
tained, was born in 1684, and died in 1738. This is all we learn 
of him. He was buried in St. Clement’s church-yard ; and under 
a stone, bearing an Epitaph written by the ‘‘ Thresher Poet,” 
SrerHen Duck, this stone was discovered in November, 1815, 
much defaced, and the inscription has been renewed, at the ex- 
pence of that parish. 

It is as follows : 


«© Here lye the remains of honest Joz Mitzer, 
who was a tender Husband, a sincere Friend, 
a facetious Companion, and an excellent Comedian. 
He departed this Life the 15th day of August, 1738, aged 
54 Years. 


If, however, wit and honesty could save 
The humourous, witty, honest, from the grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour crown’d, 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of death, 
The stroke of death had on him later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so well. 
S. DUCK. 


ll. MILES, THE HARLEQUIN. 


This Gentleman, as a public character, passed through life 
with less PERSONAL notoriety than any performer of whom we 
have heard; which was perhaps owing to two circumstances at- 
tached to his situation and stage existence. The first'was, that 
he was for many years under Harlequin at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and Covent Garden Theatres, where, although he took all the 
most dangerous leaps, Ricu, his principal, received the whole ap- 
plause that was due to his activity. The second, that whether he 
trod the stage, or flew over it, as he generally was masked and 
dumb, he may be said to have performed all his life, and scarcely 
to have been seen or heard. He was not only extremely useful to 
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the theatre as Harlequin, but as a contriver of tricks; and we 
think he had the honour to write the carpenter's work for more 
than one pantomime. When Ricu, whose want of agility had 
long kept him upon the ground, resigned the part of first Harle- 
quin in ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” Mires assumed it, and obtained in it, 
during some very long runs, (after its revival in 1753,) great and 
deserved celebrity. He also enacted the part of Harlequin in the 
pantomime entertainments of ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda” — 
‘* Apollo and Daphne”—*‘‘ The Fair’’—and various others of the 
same nature. He had been (as before observed) in early life very 
active, but in his more advanced years he grew corpulent, and 
consequently unable to “ fly.” However, as ‘*‘ Ground Harle- 
quin,” he has been often celebrated for conveying the meaning of 
his author, or rather his own, by signs, in a manner that was 
deemed by connoisseurs superior even to that of his master. Asa 
man, he was much respected—regular in his habits, and econo- 
mical in his expences. He lived near the theatre, and was a con- 
stant, though sober visitor at ‘‘ The Great Mogul’s Head,” thena 
famous punch-house in Drury-lane. His principal theatrical com- 
panion was a gentleman who lived to exhibit one of the last ves- 
tiges of the school of Quin, and who, from his pompous manner, 
obtained the appellation of ‘‘ Count Wignal.” Tom Croven, who 
sometimes made a third in their parties, will be remembered as a 
Comedian who amused himself by attending at every execution that 
occurred ! 





12. ELLEVIOU AND THE MUSICIAN. 


In Holcroft’s “« Memoirs,” Vol. III. p. 169, the following in- 
teresting story is related : 

** A poor Musician, who usually brought a small piano-forte in 
the afternoon to the Champs Elysees, and played, that those who 
were pleased might reward him with a trifle. Having played in 
vain one evening, was sorrowfully retiring home. He was seen 
by Exxreviou (a famous actor) remarked and questioned. The 
tale of the poor musician moved the pity of the actor, who 
desired him to put down his instrument, and stepping aside, told 
him he would return instantly. His wife and friend had passed 
on—he brought them back—it was nearly dark.—Pradere, his 
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friend, sat down to the piano-forte and accompanied Elleviou, 
who began to sing, to the astonishment and delight of numbers 
that soon assembled. The men had drawn their hats over their 
foreheads. Madame Elleviou put down her veil and went round 
to collect. The pleasingness of her manner. the little thankful 
curtsys she dropt to all who gave, and the extraordinary inusic 
they heard, rendered the audience so liberal, that she made se- 
veral tours, and none ineffectual. Elleviou could not remain 
however, long unknown, and finding themselves discovered, 
Madame Elleviou gave all (and more than all) she had collected 
to the poor musician ; the sum amounted to thirty shillings, and 
among the pence and halfpence there were crown pieces, which, 
no doubt, were given by the actors. The feelings of the audience, 
as they dispersed, are not easily to be described. So kind an act, 
from a man in such high public estimation, excited more than 
admiration, and the tears, shed by the poor musician, drew sym- 
pathising drops from many of the spectators. This event gave 
birth to two musical pieces which were both successful. 


13.—MADAME  _DACIER 


Was desired by a German Prince to write a sentence in his 
Album, as a memorial of the visit that he had paid to a woman of 
her great learning. She modestly wrote in it, from Euripides, 


‘* Silence is the greatest ornament of a woman.” _ 
14,—PHILIP DE COMINES | 


Says, with great truth and good humour, “In all the Princes 
that I have ever known, I have found both good and evil; for 
alas!” adds he, “‘ they are men, like to ourselves. ‘‘ They are,’s 
continues he, “* more violent in their desires than other men, not 
only on account of the bad education which they in general re- 
ceive, and of the very little correction they receive in their youth, 
but when they come to manhood, the chief aim of the persons 
that are about them is to please them, and to flatter their inclina- 
tions and their passions.” 

GLANVILLE. 


Lambeth, June 2, 1818. 
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< Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur.’’ QUINTILIAN, 



















Samor, Lord of the Bright City. An Heroic Poem, by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, M. A. 8vo. 12s. boards, 1818. . 








It hardly remains to be disputed, at the present day, that Poetry 
stands at the head of the Fine Arts, and that it is entitled to this 
eminence, as well from the qualifications which are essential to it, as 
from the effects it is capable of producing. Painting and Music 
are decidedly inferior to it, and Architecture is, perhaps, its only 
rival, nor could the precedence be allowed to Architecture on any 
other ground than its utility ; and if we confine our admiration of 
it to that point, we shall take it out of the circle of Fine Arts alto- 
gether; for allthe useful purposes of Architecture, could be as 
well answered without that ornamental style which we admire, and 
which alone constitutes ita Fine Art. We may therefore, without 
going over all the reasons on which it is founded, consider 
it as an established position, that of the fine arts, poetry is the 
chief. And of poetry it is equally admitted, that the Epic is the 
highest and most meritorious class, This would appear from the 
very few specimens of it which have acquired the approbation of 
the world, and from the great effect they are capable of pro- 
ducing. It is not a new observation, that the earlier stages of 
civilization are more friendly to the production of grand and im- 
posing exertions of human genius, than its more refined and per- 
fect periods; though correctness, elegance, and fertility may cha- 
racterize the latter, it is to the former we must look for nerve and 
“energy. Few countries can boast more than one epic poem, ap- 
proved by the taste of succeeding generations and of foreign literati, 
and in this situation is our own Miltons’ Paradise Lost ; being the 
onlyevidence we dare appeal to, to show that the genius of the 
epopée can breathe upon our soil. Many have been the attempts 
of aspiring bards to attain this eminence, but however nearly they 


may have imagined themselves to have arrived at that envied dis- 
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tinction, society has hitherto witheld its sanction from their teme- 
rity. It is remarkable that amongst poets of the present age, and 
who are not eminent for their modesty, no one should have under- 
taken a work of this sort; but the genius of these gentlemen is tou 
excursive to be confined within the limits of the rules of art, with- 
out an attention to which, an epic poem cannot be manufactured. 
The worthy Laureat has, in his time, made many steps towards 
this species of writing, and has shown himself possessed of many of 
the requisites for it, but neither can his muse submit to the re. 
straints of unities, &c. which the epopee would impose on her. We 
have often wished that our noble poet, who js so fugitive in person 
and in composition, would concentrate his powers in a connected 
work of this nature, though it may admit of question whether 
they are exactly calculated for it, or whether he would shine as 
much in an uniform consistent tale as he does in those detached 
morceaux and fragments which charm the world ; but it cannot 


be doubted that he would produce something entitled to the ad- 7 


miration of this and after ages. 

The author of the work before us has one merit at least ; he is 
not averse to labour, and he has, therefore, taken the trouble to 
conform to the leading rules for the construction of epic poetry, 
and instead of suffering his talents to flash and glance on the 
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world in sketches and fragments to burst on it with the steady | 


splendour of an epic poem. Samor is accordingly divided into 
tivelve books and fills a large octavo volume, and though the au- 
thor terms it merely heroic, it is evident, that he expects it to rank 
as an epic. ‘The only production of this gentleman’s which we had 
before seen, was his tragedy of Fazio, and though as a dramatic 
effort we could not bestow on it unqualified approbation, yet it was 


far from contemptible and displayed poetic powers, which we hoped | 
to see again called into action in some species of composition | 


more favourable to their peculiar excellences. As s300n as we saW 
Samor announced, we were confident that it possessed merit, and 
the perusal of it has not disappointed our expectations. In chus- 
ing a subject and an historic period for his poem, we do not think 
that Mr. Milman has been anxious to fix on one which should 
possess any fascination in itself; he has rather chosen that it should 
be indebted to his muse for any interest it should possess, ‘The 
struggles of our ancestors, the ancient Britons, against the Sax- 
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ons, that obscure period of our history, characterized more by its 
misfortunes than by any virtue they called forth, can hardly be 
very attractive to the imagination, and the celebrated Mr. Ire- 
lands farce of Vortigern and Rowena is, perhaps, the only poetic 
work of modern days which has brought them tu our memory. 
This very part of history has Mr. Milman, however, chosen for the 
action of his poem, he limits it particularly in his preface, 


*¢ The Historians* of the Empire near the period of time, at which this 
Poem commences, make mention of a Constantine, whe assumed the purple of 
the western empire, gained possession of Gaul and Spain, but was defeated and 
slain at the battle of Arles. He had a son named Constans, who became a 
monk, and was put to death at Vienna. 

‘« About the same time a Constantine appears in the relations of the old Bri- 
tish Chronicles and Romances. He was brother of the king of Armorica, and 
became himself King, or rather an elected sovereign of the petty Kings of 
Britaint, who continued their succession under the Roman dominion. He 
was called Vendigard{ and Waredur, the Defender and Deliverer. He had 
three sons, Constans, who became a hermit, and was murthered, either (for 
the traditions vary) by the Picts, by Vortigern, or by the Saxons ; Emrys, 
called by the Latin Writers Aurelius Ambrosius ; and Uther Pendragon, the 
father of Arthur. These two Constantines are here identified, and Vortigern 
supposed to have been named King of Britain, as the person of greatest autho- 
rity and conduct in the wreck of the British Army, defeated at Arles. Many 
however, of the chiefs in the Island advancing the hereditary right, before 
formally settled on the sons of Constantine, Vortigern, mistrusting the Britons, 
and prest by invasions of the Caledonians, introduced the Saxons to check the 
barbarians and strengthen his own sovereignty, 

** The Hero of the Poem is an historical character, as far as such legends can 
be called History. He appears in most of the Chronicles, as Edol, or Eldol . 
but the fullest account of his exploits is in Dugdale’s Baronage under his title 
of Earl of Gloucester. William Harrison, however, in the Description of Bri- 
tain prefixed to Holinshed, ealls him Eldulph de Samor, But all concur in 
ascribing to him the acts which make the chief subject of the fifth and last 
Books of this Poem." 


The action of the poem commences with the arrival of the 
Saxons in support of Vortigern; and the first incident 'of note is 
their treachery in murdering at a festival held on Ambri plain, alt 
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* Gibbon, Chap. 31. 
+ Whitaker, Hist. of Manchester, 
+ Lewis, Hist. of Britain, 
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the principal native chiefs. Samor survives this slaughter, but 
finds that during his absence his wife and children have been mur- 
dered by the Saxons. He devotes himself to avenging this atro- 
city, and the main part of the action consists of his wanderings 
and adventures. Many single victims fall beneath his arm, till 
the time comes when Saxon oppression and Vortigeru’s inanity 
have rendered the people ripe for revolt, and King Emry’s arriving 
with an armament from Armorica, the decisive struggle is made. 
Voriigern has mysteriously disappeared, and the Saxons are over- 
thrown in agrand battle. Emrys is crowned King of Britain, and 
the action of the Poem concludes with the judgment pronounced 
and executed on such of the Saxon chiefs as are taken prisoners 
for the butchery on Ambri plain. This is merely an outline of the 
main action which is filled up with the love of Vortigern to 
Rowena; his marriage with her, and consequent degradation to a 
petty prircipality. The grief of Evelene for the death of Elidure, 
that of Myfanwy, for the death of Abisa ; of Prince Vortimer, for 
that of Lillian, the voyage of Caswalion to Norway to consult 
the pagan deities ; his return and sacrifice of his only daughter, 
the attempts of Rowena to captivate Samor. These form a crowd of 
incidents and episodes, which serve to diversify the action, display 
the talents of the poet, and keep alive the interest. 

But notwithstanding these, the action is rather meagre, and 
appears insufficient to fill twelve books, and consequently elaborate, 
and frequently tedious descriptions are introduced apparently for 
no other purpose than to occupy space. The unity, however is 
strictly observed, and the subordination of all incidents to the 
principal action uniformly kept ; the attention is never too much 
diverted from the hero and his work. In an epic poem there is 
not expected that nicety in the delineation of character which is 
the great excellence of the drama; there is no necessity for the 
introduction of those peculiar traits and peculiarities which distin- 


guish individuals, it is sufficient that the leading points of -the 


hero’s character are conspicuous in the action of the poem. 

Thus an heroic devotion to his country’s service, a contempt of 
danger and hardship, an entire mastery of his passions, and a re- 
markable conjugal tenderness and fidelity, are the only distinguish- 
ing marks of Samor’s character. Sluggishness, inertness, aversion 
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to exertion, the indulgence of his passions, and a gloomy mis- 
anthropy, are the characteristics of Vortigern. Exceeding love- 
liness, combined with much art and warm passions of Rowena— 
Caswallon is remarkable for an excessive boldness and ambition, 
and a defiaice of all restraints of duty, honour, conscience, huma- 
nity, or fear, in the pursuit of his inclinations. The British chiefs 
are variously distinguished, but the Saxons seem noticeable only 
for courage and ferocity. No attempt at nice delineation of cha- 
racter is made. There is the greatest diversity in the characters 
of the females, but as they are not, with the exceptiou of Rowena, 
principal agents, we must let them speak for themselves in the 
quotations which we shall make. In any other poem than an 
epic the poetry would be the principal, if not the only subject of 
animadversion, and we shall now proceed to notice that of Mr. 
Milman. 

In the first plaee, we must remark its total difference from that 
of any other writer of the present day; it does not, in the least, 
approximate towards any of them, and, in our judgment, it is 
inferior to none. Indeed, for harmonious smoothness, for energy, 
for variety, for a peculiar richness of imagery, and of expression, | 
we know no poem, of the present day, that can compare with 
Samor. It partakes of the power and majesty of Milton, of the 
elegance and harmony of Thompson, and, in placing him in com- 
parison with these two writers in preference toany of our modern 
bards, we do uot think we are paying Mr. Milman a higher com- 
pliment than he merits. 2 

It is evident that the first of those great writer's has been Mr. 
Milman’s model throughout, for he not only copies his ex- 
cellences but his defects, if we allow that he has frequently 
succeeded in the former, he must pardon our remarking, that 
he has as often fallen into the latter. We are inclined to 
think that he falls into these defects as much from his own pecu- 
liarities as from a habit of studying that writer. Affectation is 
the most characteristic defect of Mr. Milman’s style; he is de- 
termined that nothing about him shall be common place, and he 
is willing, at all times, to purchase the merit of singularity at the 
expense of intelligibility, and even grammar. He will not con- 
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descend to lower the language when the subject lowers, and his 





high sounding periods, continued in an undeviating course, 


' 
' 
become intolerably tedious. In intricacy and tediousness of in- 
: f version he far exceeds Milton himself. Milton fell into this from 
a habit of writing Latin, Mr. Milman can doit but from affecta- 
tion; meaning and grammar are constantly sacrificed to this 
propensity. For the sake of that fulness of sound to which he is 
i so partial, epithets are needlessly and tiresomely multiplied, and 
the most fanciful combinations of them that his imagination can 
suggest are constantly applied to the most common place objects 
and occurrences. We mention these defects, because we could 
not help noticing them, but we shall not cite instances of them, 
4 such of our readers as peruse the poem will readily find them, 
and the space which we can allow for quotation we shall allot to 
the excellences of the poem, and doubt not that this will be as ed 
agreeable to our readers as it is to ourselves, 

In the banquet given by Vortigern to the Saxon chiefs, in the 
first book, the bards are mentioned to diplay their talents in soft, 
effeminate, and luxurious songs, with the exception of Aneyrin, 
who is filled with indignation, and, after a long silence, is thus 
mentioned to break it. 


Then rose the glorious madness ; forth he sprung, 
With one rude stroke along the clashing chords is 
Won silence deep as of a summer eve ie 
After a noontide storm; hissilverlocks _ ES 
Wav'd proud, the kindling frenzy of his eye 


Y oe sae 
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Flash’d triumph, as the song of Chariots rose. 

The song that o’er the van of battle shower'd 

Pale horror, when that scourg’d Icenian Queen 
Through the square legions drove her car; were heard 
Her brazen wheels to madden, the keen scythes 





Gride through their iron harvest ; then rush'd route, 4 
4 Wail’d havoc; seem’d Bonduca fiercer urg’d : 
i The trampling steeds ; behind her silence sank y 
7 Along the dreary path of her revenge. - 


This will give the reader some idea of the nerve with which a 
Ft Mr. Milman writes; but this passage is principally admirable a | 
f when contrasted with that which closely follows, describing the 4 
H entrance and appearance of Rowena. 
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Ceas’d the bold strain, then deep the Saxon drain’d 
The ruddy cup, and savage joy uncouth 

Lit his blue gleaming eyes: nor sate unmov’d 

The Briton Chiefs ; fierce thoughts began to rise 

Of ancient wars, and high ancestral fame. 

Sudden came floating through the hall an air 

So strangely sweet, the o’erwrought sense scarce felt 
Its rich excess of pleasure ; softer sounds 

Melt never on the enchanted midnight cool, 

By hauuted spring, where elfin dancers trace 

Green cirelets on the moonlight dews; nor lull 
Becalmed mariner from rocks, where basks 

At summer noon the Sea-maid ; he is oar 

Breathless suspends, and motionless his bark 

Sleeps on the sleeping waters. Now the notes 

Sv gently died away, the silence seem’d 

Melodious; merry now and light and blithe 

They danced on air: anon came tripping forth 

In frolic grace a maiden troop, their locks 
Flower-wreath’d, their snowy robes from clasped zone 
Fell careless drooping, quick their glittering feet 
Glanec’d o'er the pavement. Then the pomp of sound 
Swell’d up, and mounted ; as the stately swan, 

Her milk-white neck embower’d in arching spray, 
Queens it along the waters, entered in 

The lofty hall a shape so fair, it lull’d 

The music into silence, yet itself 

Pour’d out, prolonging the soft extacy, 

The trembling and the touching of sweet sound, 
Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 

The symmetry of form and feature, set 

The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 

Of flute or harp: as though she trod from earth, 
And round her wore an emanating cloud 

Of harmony, the lady mov’d. Too proud 

For less than absolute command, too soft 

For aught but gentle amorous thought: her hair 
Cluster’d, as from an orb of gold cast out 

A dazzling and o’erpowering radiance, save 
Here and there on her snowy neck repos’d 

In a sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering tress, 
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The azure flashing of her eye was fring’d 
| With virgin meekness, and her tread, that seem’d 
i Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it 
i As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 
| : The soul within seem’d feasting on high thoughts, 
} That to the outward form and feature gave 
A loveliness of scorn, scorn that to feel 
\ Was bliss, was sweet indulgence. 


| We.think our readers hardly ever saw a more lively description 
of beauty, or one which brought the object more vividly before 
the imagination ; the adaptation of circumstances, too, is singu- 
larly happy and effective. 

| In a conference between Samor and Vortigern, in which the 

i former endeavours to impress on the latter the danger and degra- 

‘ dation of his Saxon alliance, the following thought occurs, which 


is as remarkable for his propriety as its brilliancy :— 





** King 
Calamities are on us, evil days 

O’er our isle darken, but the noble wear 
Disaster, as an angel wears his wings, 
To elevate and glorify.” 


There is equal beauty in this idea, as applied to royal minorities, 
which occurs in the speech of Emry’s, in the council of chiefs, 
book 2d. 


introducing it, should have missed it. 


“ A stripling’s arm 

it May rear the kingly standard in its pomp 

4 Mt To play with zephyrs under cloudless skies, 

H But when the rude storm shakes its pondrous folds 
| *Twere hard for less than the consummate man 
ie Aloft to bear it yet unstooping.” 


| To show that it is not in the terrible or the fantastic only that 
*, he can succeed, but that the pastoral is within the scope of his 


AF talents ; the poem contains some such passages as the following 
from book 2d. 





i We wonder how Shakspeare, amongst so many opportunities for _ 
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——— Below their way 

Went wandering on through flowery meads, or sank 
Beneath green arches dim of beechen shade. 
Around the golden hills in summer wealth 
Bask’d in the sun-shine; on a river bank 

Long gleaming down its woodland course, repos’d 
Many a white hamlet: even fierce shrines of war 
Wore aspect mild of peace ; towers dark of yore 
And rugged in the Roman war array, 

With wanton ivy and gray moss oveigrown, 
Their green crowns melted in the azure heavens. 


The appearance of Vortigern and Rowena, in theiv nuptial pra- 
cession, is beautifully described in book 2d. 


With that tall grove of spears, 

; Circled, and rampire close of serried shields, 

a The bridegroom monarch rode, his bright attire 
et Peaceful, as fitting nuptial pomp, bis robe 

: Rich-floating strew’d the earth with purple shade, 
And on his lofty brow a regal crown, 
Bright as a wreath of sunbeams ; high his arm 
The ivory spectre bore of kingly sway : 

Yet who his mien and bearing watch’d had seen 
Dim gleam of jealous steel, or lurking mail 
Beneath those glorious trappings tor his gaze, 
Now jocund, chang’d anon to wandering stare, 
Fearful and wild, as the still air were rife 

With vengeful javelins showering death, his pace 
Hurried, yet tardy, as of one who rides 

O’er land till tottering with an earthquake shook. 
And him beside, on'snowy palfrey, deck’d 





With silver bells its pendant mane profuse, 

eg Of silver and of stainless ermelin 

The bright caparisons, and all her robes 

White as of woven lily cups, the bride 

Majestic rode a3 on a moving throne. 

Her -unbright hair she wav’d, and smil’d around, 

a: As though, of less than kingly paramour 
Scorntul, she said, Lo, Britain, through your land 

i lead the enthralled Sovereign of your isle. 
B ¥et so surpassing fair, brief instant wish’d 
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. Those wrathful Briton Chiefs their leafy screen a 
A thin transparent cloud: of his high charge 4 
Ht Brief while forgetful, Samor stood entranced, a 
| Fearing her form should fleet too swift away. 
} 





And as Mr. Milman is fond of contrasting the lovely with the =~ 


sublime, Merlin’s salutation immediately follows, which, with ~ 
i‘ description of him, is exceedingly powerful. a 
Came it from earth or air, yon savage shape, a 
His garb, if garb it be, of shaggy hair a 
Close folding o’er his dusky limbs, his locks a 


And waving matted beard like cypress boughs 
hh, On bleak heath swaying to the midnight storm ? 
"a Came he from yon deep wood ? On the light spray 
wil No leaf is stirring. On the wiuged winds 
| a Rode he? No breeze awakes the noontide air, 
’Mid that arm’d throng, dismaying, undismay’d, 
With a strange eye dilated, as unus’d 
To common sights of earth, and voice that seem'd 
Rarely to hold discourse with human ears, 
«© Joy,” and again, and thrice he utter’d ‘* Joy.” 
Cower’d Horsa on his palsied steed aghast, ue 
As toiling to despise the thing he fear’d, Ne 
" Sate Hengist. ‘* Joy to Bridegroom and to Bride ! 
i Why should not man rejoice, and earth be glad ? 
‘dl Beyond the sphere of man, the round of earth, 
f . There’s loud rejoicing, ’tis not in the heavens! 
I i And many ministrant Angels shake their wings 
, ul In gladness, wings that are not plum’d with light. 
y The dead are jocund, not the dead in bliss. Ay 
| i Your couch is blest—by all whose blessings blast, 3 ha 
ih, All things unlovely gratulate your love. ee 
i I see the nuptial pomp, the nuptial song 
a I hear, and full the pomp, for Hate, and Fear, 
2. And excellent Dishonour, and bright Shame, 
And rose-cheek’d Grief, and jovial Discontent, 
i And that majestic herald, Infamy, 
i And that high noble, Servitude, are there, 











A blithesome troop, a gay and festive crew, 7 z 
And the Land’s curses are the bridal hymn ; 
Sweetly and shrilly doth th’ accordant Isle "4 
ial imprecate the glad Hymeneal song. 
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So Joy again, I say, to Britain’s King, 

That taketh to his bosom Britain’s fate, 

Her beautiful destruction to his bed. 

And Joy to Britain’s Queen, who bears her Lord 
So bright a dow’ry and profuse, long years” 

Of war and havoc, and fair streains of blood, 

! And plenteous ruin, loss of crown and fame, 

a 4 And full perdition of the immortal soul; _ 

4 So thrice again I utter ‘ joy,’ ‘ joy,’ © joy!” 
Then upsprung spear to strike, and bicker’d bow ; 
Ere spear could strike, or shaft could fly, the path 
Was bare and vacant ; shape nor sound remain’d; 
Only the voice of Vortigern moan’d out, 

*© Merlin ;”’—and on thé long procession past, 


(To be coneluded in our next ) 








Original Poetry. 





“« Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
es are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
a sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them,, 
| and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
ss any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 
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When coldness fills the alter’d-eye, 
Where once the smile of fondness play'd ; 
Who does not heave the heart-felt sigh, 
O’er love that could so quickly fade ? 





Then, Oh! avert, avert that look, 
Since now no more it smiles on me ; 
For know, my bosom cannot brook __ 
One scornful, chilling glance from thee! < 
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THE LOVER'S APOLOGY. 


Though pission tay ceceive me, 
And lead my heart astray ; 
Oh! still sweet maid believe me, 
It loves fair virtue’s way! 
For as the sun’s warm flame, | ' 
Which clouds awhile obscure, 
Still burns, unseen, the same, 
All stainless, bright and pure. 


E’en thus, tho’ error’s night 

May shade this soul of mine ; 
Fair virtue’s lovely light 

Still ylows within the shrine! 
And tho’ in folly’s hours 

My wand’ring heart may stray, 
Amid the sweets and flowers 

That bloom in pleasure’s way. 


Yet soon twill cease to roam, 
(Its faults and follies o'er ;) 
- Thy smile shall light it home, 


To wander thence no more ! 
ORLANDO, 


SONG. 


When friends around are smiling ; 
When lovers’ lips are near, 

Thy tender heart beguiling ; 
Then think on me, my dear! 

Oh! think on him who loves thee, 
Beyond the stormy sea ; 

And let that fond remembrance 
Still bind thy heart to me! 


When lovers round are sighing, 
To make thy heart their own, 
All other youths denying. 
Be true to me alone— 
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Yes, think on bim who loves thee, 


Beyond the stormy sea; 


And let that fond remembrance 


An Aunciente Ballad, Epigramme, or Device, sent to a Ladye with 
' @ Ryng of Golde, exceedynge diffyculte to putte onne'* 


o 
7 


Still bind thy heart to me! 


Ladye, lette thys littelle ryng, 


Whyche friendshippe sends: toe thee. 


Wyth ytt an usefutle lessonne bryng 


Of inatrimonie. 


How slyghte and simple seems the tie, 


If carelesslye we viewe ytt, 
And yette, deare maidenne, you nor I 
Could easylie undoe ytt. 


“Fhough voide of trouble and of care, 


It seems so lyghte and prettie ; 
Yet of entanglynge ytt beware, 

I’ hath puzzled manye wittye. 
Yes, marryage ys a mysterie, 

So ys thys littelle trynkette ; 


- No onne the riddelle can descrye, 


Untille he is unblinked. 


But when ytts severalle links are plac’d 


Wythe prudence and precision, 


" And wyth a lovelye finger grac’d, 


-’Tis like a ryghte decision. 
For marryage then is trulye blest, 
Delyghtefulle toe beholde, 
As by thys rynge again exprest, 
For mark, the ore ys golde. 7 
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* This ring, we imagine, must have been somewhat similar to the puzzle 
rings, sold in our jewellers’ shops, a year or two since, 
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A FATHER'S SIGH. 


Oh! where is the comfort my old age should find, 
Which I look’d for to lighten my burthen of woes ; . 
Where the bosom, on which this grey head now reclin’d, 
In a glance of affection its dim eyes might close? _ 








Where art thou, my Mary? Oh fly to this breast— 
See thy father’s last moments, receive his last sigh ; 
With his last fault’ring accents, my child, be thou blest— 
Could he see thee once happy, contented he'd die ! 


No, my child wanders far from a parent's fond arms, 
Not a friend soothes her sorrows, or eases her e¢are ; 
\ Alone in the world, midst its direst alarms, 
M My Mary must perish, a prey to despa. 
att Who tore from my bosom my life's only Joy > 
| Who plung’d thee, my Mary, in sin and in woe? 
May the light’nings of heaven the monster destroy! 
Ev'ry hope of his bosom may hell overthrow ! 


He saw thee, my heart’s dearest treasure and pride— 
We saw thee an angel in person and mind; 
Yet heaven’s just rage, and my grief he defied, 
q Pluck’d the blossom, then left it exposed to the wind. 


*Midst virtue, and honor, and bliss wert thou seen, 
By women wert enyied, by men wert ador'd ; 

And now the 6ad wreck of what once thou hast been, 
A hist’ry of sorrows thy tale shall record. 


But think not the wretch shall escape thro’ the world, 

; "| Or a his aioe by the weight of his purse ; 

From the triumph of vice he shall quickly be hurld, 
Heaven's vengeance will aid a fond father’s last curse. 

ri Thou, my child, art his victim ; thy peace is now fled ; 
{ Far away from this bosom, thou'lt suffer and sigh ; 
Dark sorrows encircle thy father’s grey head, 

fh Tho’ in shame we must live, yet in hope we will die. 


1 ‘ E. H. 
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Cheatrical Inquisition. 








*¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis:”’ CLAUDIAN. 


a 
KING’S THEATRE. 


1618. 

June 30. 11 Don Giovanni—La Veillee Villageoise—La Dansomanie. 

July 2.11 Barbiere di Siviglia—Ibid .—Appelles et Campassie (M. Favier’s 
night.) 

— 4. Cosi Fan Tutte—Ibid.—Ibid. 

—— 7. Le Nozze di Figaro — Incidental Div evthenanins ~~ Dailiaiin et 


Bajazet. 
—— 11. Jl Barbiere di Siviglia—La Veillee Villageoise—La Dansomanie. 


+ 11 Don Giovanni—La Veillee Villageoise—Tamerlane et Bajazet. 
— 18. Jl Barbiere di Siviglia—New Divertisement—Zephir. 
—— 21. Cosi Fan Tutte—Ihid—La Dansomanie. 





— 25. Il Matrimonio Segreto—Ibid—Tamerlane et Bajazet. ° 
28. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—Le Prince Trou- 
badour. 





LA DANSOMANIE, 


This highly entertaining and popular ballet has been revived 
for a few nights, and has occasioned a pleasing diversity in the 
performances of this theatre. The idea of a ballet is so closely 
allied with the romantic and the picturesque, that to introduce 
into it natural characters and situations, and the ordinary cos- 
tume, appears, at the first sight, anamolous; and yet, no ballet 
that was ever produced has afforded more satisfaction, perhaps, 
than La Dansomanie. We do not recollect the period when 
it was originally brought out, nor are we quite sure that we 
are correct in assigning the composition of it to GarpEt ; but we 
believe it is the only attempt that ever was made to introduce wit, 
divested of buffoonery, into this species of representation. Nu 
subject could certainly be better adapted for this purpose than the. 
rage of a fantastical old man for dancing. The hero of the ballet 
is wholly devoted to Terpsichore ; her art is his constant pursuit, 
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and a proficiency in it his only standard of merit. Male and female, 
all who aspire to his approbation, must excel in this. For this, 
he can pardon the servant wno breaks a whole set of china, can 
lavish large sums on the clownish parents of two villagers, who are 
adepts, can suffer a coxcomb of a dancing master, and his at- 
tendant musician, to as-ume a lordly consequence in his house ; 
and, for want of this art, discards an amiable military officer who 
aspires to the hand of his daughter. The idea, in the second act, 
of his friends attending his ball, in various disguises, and display- 





ing the styles of dancing of different countries, is productive of a : a 


very good effect. When this ballet was revived, three years ago, 
by Monsieur Baptiste, it became exceedingly popular. His own 
personation of the principal character is full of spirit and point ; 
nothing can convey a more lively idea of the sort of rage he repre- 
sents ; it isenough to set the heels of all the andience ini motion. It 
is no less conspicuous for that energy and dignity of manner which 
always characterizes this artist ; he in no part forgets, that he is 
the complete beau, the pink of gallantry, and a perfect gentle- 
man. We suspect that this excellent dancer is really considerably 
affected by the passion he pourtrays, and he, of course, is anxious 
not to lessen its dignity. One of the chief attractions of this 
ballet used to be the minuet de la cour, so exquisitely performed 
by Monsieur C. Vestris, and Mademoiselle Mizanve ; this was a 
specimen of the true sublime and beautiful in dancing ; it dis- 
played all the effect that the elegance of the human form, in 
its various attitudes, can produce. Though this is not now 
omitted, and though that personification of all gracefulness, 
Mademviselle Mrianiz, still performs it, it loses much of its 
effect from-the want of a partner for her; the dancing master 
merely leading her about and shewing her how to do it, instead 
of dancing with her himself. We believe there was one pretty 
evgent reason why he did not do this, viz., that he could not ; 
and in our humble opinion, the not being able to dance, is a very 
material disqualification for a person v ho is to personate a master 
of the art, in an entertainment calculated expressly for the dis- 
play of it. Monsieur Borscerarp is a very respectable pantumimist, 
and is very efficient in such a character as Bajazet, but how he 
ever stumbled into the part of the dancing master, in La Danso- 
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manie, we cannot conceive. We cannot help remarking the very 
characteristic humour exhibited by the gentleman who performs 
the musician ; it is the very essence of the ridiculous, and con- 
tributes considerably to the effect of the whole. 





APELLES ET CAMPASSIE. 


Late as it was in the season, Monsieur Favier, the ballet master 
produced, for his benefit on this evening, a new ballet of the 
above title. The simplicity of the fable, which forms its ground 
work, constitutes it little more than a divertisement; it is 
founded on the following anecdote : 

‘¢ The hero of Asia brings his favourite mistress, Campassie, to the great 
artist Apelles, for the purpose of having her portrait taken. The artist is 
struck with her beauty ; and as it is more conspicuously displayed, in the 
various addresses which, as caprice suggests to her a difficult character, she 
assumes, the flame kindles and increases within him, till the extreme fasci- 
nation of her appearance, in the character of Venus, which, after trying those 
of Minerva and Diana, she adopts, occasions it to rage and burst forth; he 
can no longer contain himself, but casting himself at her feet, acknowledges 
the impressions which her charms have made on his soul. Whilst he is ex- 
pressing to her the violence of his passion, to which she complacently listens, 
they are perceived by another of the conqueror’s mistresses, who, inflamed 
with jealousy at the preference given by her lord to her fair rival, immediately 
acquaints him with her infidelity and the presumption of the painter. The 
fond pair continue their amorous dalliance, till they are surprized by the en- 
trance of the hero himself, who, by an exertion of generosity, abandons his 
favourite mistress to the embraces of her more favoured lover.”’ 

There is here, not much material to work upon, but what there 
is, is very well calculated for an entertainment of this sort. The 
characters are few in number, the incidents and situations still 
fewer, and these defects are to be supplied by dancing only. This, 
however, is reserved till the finale; and after the little plot has 
been hastily run through, along display ensues ; this gives it still 
more the character of a divertisement.—Madame Ginerti and 
Monsieur Hutitin were the heroine and hero of the piece; of 
both these performers we have before expressed our opinion, nor 
did this ballet furnish any reason for changing them. The former, 
we think, seems to gain ground in public favour, but she has dis- 
played no other excellencies than those we have before noticed, 
nor are her defects lessened. The ballet was not very much ap- 
proved by the audience, and has therefore been seldom repeated. 

Vor. XIII—No. 72. I 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 





Tuesday, June 30.—This Theatre closed for the season; at the 


end of the first piece, Mr. H. Johnston, thus addressed the 
audience :— | 


¢ 


“< Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘* This evening being fixed upon to terminate the season of dramatic per- 
formances at this theatre, permit me most respectfully to return you thanks 
for that share of your patronage you have so kindly condescended to bestow 
on our zealous endeavours to merit your applause. 

‘* I can truly assert, that the efforts of the Drury-lane Company, both col- 
lectively and individually, have been most liberally honoured with the appro- 
bation of a generous and discriminating public, always their most gratifying 
reward. 

‘¢ I now, Ladies and Gentlemen, for myself and the Company in general, 
beg leave once more to offer our sincere thanks, and to assure you, that 
although the success of the present, have been, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times, less in point of emolument than that of some pre- 
ceding seasons, our exertions will not be relaxed during the recess; aud we 
‘hope with confidence to meet our patrons with a prospect of the success it 
will ever be our most anxious study to deserve at your hands, and we most 
respectfully take leave till the next season.” 


THEATRE KOYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 





1818. 
June 29. Venice Preserved—Harlequin Gulliver. 
—— 30. Cymbeline—Posthumus, Mr. Macready; Imogen, Miss S. Booth 
—Songs—Aladdin; Aladdin, Miss S, Booth—(Miss S. Booth’s 
Night.) 
July 1. Exile; Alexina, Miss Brunton—Russian Festival—Libertine—(Mr. 
Brandon's Night.) 
2. Rob Roy—La Chasse—X. Y. Z. 
3. Belles Stratagem ; Letitia Hardy, Miss Foote—Bombastes Furioso 
Songs—Aladdin—(Miss Foote’s Night.) 
4. Merchant of Venice—Rosina. 
€. Romeo and Juliet—Who Can I be?—Mayjor Poplopdrop, Mr. Con- 
nor; Zimothy Flat, Mr. Liston; Tom Fudge, Mr. Blanchard; 
Dorothy, Mrs. Davenport ; Jenny Miss S. Booth. 
—— 7. Artaxerxes—Child of Nature; Amanthis, Miss E. Dennett—Danc- 
ing—Harlequin Gulliver—(The Miss Denneit’s Night.) 
—— 8. Slave—Songs—Miller and his Men. 
— 9. Bellamira—La Chasse—Who Can { be? 
—— 10. She Stoops to Conquer—John of Paris. 
— 11. Speed the Plough—Killing no Murder. 
—— 13. Apostate—Harlequin Gulliver. 
—— 14. Guy Mannering—Musical Olio—X. Y. Z.—(Mr. Ware's Night.) 
— 15. Isabella—Libertine. 
—— 16. Rob Roy—Miller and his Men, (Last Night.) 
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Friday, July 3.—We were highly pleased with the performances 
of this evening, which is not the case on benefit nights in 
general. We have never seen the “ Belles Stratagem” better acted. 
Of Miss Foote’s Letitia Hardy, we must speak in terms of the most 
unqualified approbation, nor can we say less of Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Doricourt, it is unquestionably the best in our remembrance. 


WHO CAN I BE? 


The advanced period of the season has not prevented the mana- 
gers of this Theatre from adding yet another novelty to the ex- 
tensive catalogue they have brought forward. The plot on which 
the above bagatelle is constructed, is as follows :— 


Major Pop-lop-drop having wounded a brother officer in a duel, absconds 
from his regiment. Tom Fudge, his servant, undertakes to disguise the Ma- 
jor, and takes charge of his regimental suit for the purpose of exchanging it. 
Fortune brings Tom in cuntact with a drunken butler, who is sleeping on the 
grass. Tom gets possession of the butler’s clothes, and leaves behind him the 
Major’s jacket, sword, &c. As soon as the Butler awakes, he feels mueh dis- 
concerted at the metamorphosis of his garments. He putsthem on, however, 
and is accosted by Tom Fudge as Major Pop-lop-drop, who won a world of 
honours by his bravery in the Peninsula war. At length he falls into the 
hands of justice in his two capacities, as the Major for a murder in a duel, 
and as Timothy Fiat for ruaning away with his master's lj He is con- 
ducted to prison, where -he is visited by the mother of Peer who 
dresses him up in her own clothes in order to escape. But th atagem un- 
luckily fails, and Timothy is brought before the magistrates for examination, 
charged with the murder of a brother officer, and an attempt to impose him- 
self as aservant. Just as he is convicted and about to be brought away, in- 
telligence arrives that the officer supposed to be killed in the duel is recovered 
of his wound, and had ordered a suspension of all further proceedings. The 
real Major then throws off the assumed livery, and declares himself, to the 


great joy of Z%imothy, who closes his afflictions by taking the hand of hie faith- 
ful Sarah. 






Whatever merit this sketch may have from its capabilities of 
broad comic effect, it certainly wants that of originality; we re- 
collect a farce, produced some years ago, entitled, ‘‘ "Tis all a 
Farce,” wherein the humour turned entirely on a similar incident 
—a wretched adventurer called Numpo, whilst sleeping in the 
open streets of Seville, is invested with the clothes of a cavalier, 
who is effecting his escape from the country, on account of a 
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duel. The effect in that farce, as in this, is produced by the 
whimsical perplexity of the subject, as to his identity, the trou- 7 
bles in which his new character involves him, and his ludicrous yy 
conduct under them, and is terminated by the discovery that the 
wounded person is not dead. . We do not mean directly to accuse 
the author of the present production of having copied it from 
’ the other, as we are very well aware that a thousand instances of 
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_ 
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coincidence with another writer may occur, with perfect inno. 
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cence of plagiarism. From our recollection of the old farce, we 
are induced to give it the preference to the present one. 


es 


Some years experience have sufficed to convince the managers, 
that Mr. Liston’s command over the risible faculties of the audi- J 
ence is so absolute, that to combine any other means of producing 
comic effect with his efforts, is totally superfluous ; they have ~ 
therefore, during the present season, laid the whole burthen of a ) 
the farcical department, (a burthen which he is very well able to 
bear,) on the shoulders of this gentleman. We apprehend, that 
in announcing a new farce in their bills, to say that the princi- 
pal character would be performed by Mr. Liston, would be quite 
sufficient, without naming any other actors: In the above piece, 
these commanding talents of Mr. Liston’s, were most powerfully 
and successfully exerted; and we are led, from experience, to 
pronounce it impossible to refrain from laughing at this gentle- 7 
man, when he chuses that one should. The other performers ~ 3 : 
gave as much importance to the other characters as they were a 


| susceptible of. The piece was very well received, and unless | 





something still more attractive should supersede it, we augur for 7% 
it a considerable run at the commencement of the next season. 

i ! Thursday July 16.—This evening being the last of the season, 
i after the performance of the opera of ‘‘ Rob Roy M‘Gregor,” 
ne Mr. Fawcett appeared, and addressed the audience, in the follow- 
ing words :— 
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** Ladies and Gentlemen, 


il “ The termination of this season calls forth the most grateful acknowledg- 
i ments from the Proprietors, for the liberal patronage they have continued to 
‘i receive, at the time when many events have occurred, which have, proved con- 


siderable drawbacks to the prosperity of Theatres, conducted on a scale of 
expense commensurate to the dignified support of the National Drama in the 
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; Metropolis of the Empire. Your kindness has stamped the popularity of the 
a Company, your presence has evinced the high estimation of public ac- 
commodation in Covent-garden Theatre, and this has enabled the Proprietors 
a to contend against their opposing difficulties, and the receipts of the season 
have rewarded them with a profit, which, taken on an average, is equal to 


all their wishes and expectations. 

















pe - ; ‘‘The new method of lighting and ventilating the Theatre, which they 
RS | had the honour to introduce, has answered so completely, that not only has ‘ 
aa * it been adopted partially in Theatres here, but on the Continent, mea- 


sures are now taking to bring it into general use. 
3 ‘¢ The revivals and new pieces produced during the season have been nu- 


e ; ; 

ae merous, and (with very few exceptions) most successful. Three new tra- 
a és i ' a 

Bs. gedies, from the pen of different Authors, have been greatly admired for 


their classical and poetical beauties; and their success in representation 
is a proof, that this high species of composition is not lost in this country 
—and most grateful are the Proprietors to a public who have taste to ap- 
preciate, and generosity to reward such distinguished talent. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, until Monday, the 7th of September, the Pro- 
prietors most respectfully bid you farewell!—Your encouragement of their 
efforts during this season is a fresh stimulus to their exertions for the 
next ; and they trust they will re-open the Theatre with an accession of 
novelty in Performers and Performances, which will merit the continuance 
of your approving favour. For the Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
have only to reiterate their expressions of gratitude for your unceasing 
kind and cheering indulgence, and till the time of re-opening they hum- 
bly take their leave.’ 


The Miller and his Men was afterwards performed, and went off 


with its usual eclat. The Duke and Duchess of Kent were pre- 


7 sent, and seemed highly pleased with the whole of the entertain- 
‘7 ment. 





In adverting to Mr. Fawcett's address, we can only say, that 
a } however his principals may exult in the success of the season, in 
a pecuniary point of view, they can claim little merit as friends to 
a the Fine Arts. To this, indeed, they make but little pretension ; 
3 their concern is conducted on principles purely commercial, and 
the balance of profit and loss is the only test of either success or 
merit. This is like any other sort of shopkeeper; it is a sufficient 
feather in his cap, that he has made a fortune by his trade, with- 
out enquiring how much good he has done in the world, or how 
the useful arts have prospered under his auspices.—Why we should 
expect ideas less sordid, in the manager of a theatre, is, perhaps, 
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a question, but there is a sort of natural connexion between the 
Fine Arts and liberal principles, that incites the hope, that those 
who live by the one, should possess some portion of the other.— 
There is one advantage on the side of these dealers, viz. ; an almost 
exclusive monopoly, which enables them to fix, at pleasure, the 
quantity, quality, and price of the article to be given to the public. 
These gentlemen, should they happen to notice our remarks, 
would, perhaps, enquire ‘‘ what do these splenetic grumblers 
mean? what do they complain of? They have had plenty of new 
pieces, of magnificent decorations, and of good performers ; there 
have been neither horses or dogs to quarrel with, and yet they are 
not satisfied.” It is not at all likely that theatrical managers, and 
theatrical critics, should agree on these points, and it is therefore 
vain to debate the point with them. But considering this, as we 
almost may, the only regular theatre in the metropolis, it perhaps 
may not be unreasonable that we should expect it to lend some 
support to the regular drama. There is a worn out cant always at 
the tongue’s end of managers, of obedience to popular taste ; but 
we affirm, that the conductors of so extensive a concern, with a 
monopoly almost exclusive, have it greatly in their power to fix 
the public taste, and if they would take a third part of the pains 
to improve, which they do to deteriorate it, they would find that 
it was not so depraved as they would represent it ; and they might 
do this at a much less expence than they now waste on absurdities. 
We can account for their conduct, only by an avarice as blind asit 
is contemptible. They have produced three new tragedies, truly; 
so they have ; each constructed on the worst of all possible models, 
the German—pieces written solely for effect, without reference to 
any species of principle, and whose rank is little more than a 
rather exalted sort of melo-drama. They have succeeded, or rather 
Miss O’Neill has succeeded: the tears and the applauses of the 
audience have borne ample testimony to her commanding powers ; 
these will never fail of their effect, though displayed through a 
paltry medium ; what have the closet readers of these tragedies 
said of them? Where will they be twenty years hence? Where, 
in as many months? Mr. Milman's Fazio, the least exception- 
able of them, will scarcely survive its author. Miss Brunton’s 
extraordinary success did induce them, for a short time, to revive 
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comedy, which so seldom has appeared on these boards; as 


far as our own observation extended, this afforded general satis- 
faction and was highly attractive ; but in a short time, this pro- 
mising and meritorious young actress, together with the comic 
muse, were transferred to the shelf, and melo-drama and opera 
reigned unrivalled. . 

Is it for the ‘‘ IJustrious Travellers,” for ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” for 
the translation of the “ Castle of Paluzzi,” for ‘“‘ Rob Roy 
M‘Gregor,”’ that Mr. Fawcett claims our approbation? from those 
who cannot be amused out of a theatre, from occasional holiday 
makers, from the half price company who come to look at one 
another, from those who think going to the play, is going to the 
play, let what will be represented—let Mr. Fawcett and his em- 
ployers claim such praises as are due ; but from those who look on 
a theatre as the temple of the muses, who expect to find there 
an intellectual amusement, who admire the genuine drama, and 
therefore necessarily despise all corruptions of it, let them ask no 
thanks, as they must be conscious they deserve none. 

On the seventh of September, the theatre will re-open, and the 
same routine be pursued ; not any pledge fora different course is 
held out in the address, and we would venture a wager, that the 
scene painters are even now at work on the preparations for some 
French melo-drama, that is forth coming ; and that if the author 
of ‘Rob Roy” chuses to pen a “ Bill Blunderbuss,” or any 
other characteristic work—we shall again hear Mrs. Egerton 
vociferating from some rocky eminence, or witness the evolutions 
of a company of guards amongst the canvas mountains. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


1818. 


July 15. Poor Gentleman; Emily Worthington, Miss E. Blanchard—Blue 


Devils—Day after the Wedding. 

16. Busy Body—Wedding Day—Lock and Key. ‘ 

17. Rule a Wife and have a Wife; Leon, Mr. Warde~Agreeable Sur- 
prize; Lingo, Mr. Liston; Fringe, Miss Scott. 

18, Matrimony—Nine Points of the Law, or Possession; Lord Li- 
quorish, Mr. Russell; Mr. Precise, Mr. Terry; Hon. Mr. Hair- 
brain, Mr. Jones ; Archway, Mr. Watkinson ; Peregrine Chubby, 
Mr. Tokely : Fuddle, Mr. Liston; Orafty, Mr. Barnard; Police 
Officer, Mr. J. Russell; Mrs. Chubby, Mrs. Davenport; Mrs. 
Codicil, Mrs. Kendall ; Miss Scribble, Mrs. Gibbs ; Miss Seymour, 
Miss Matthews—Flitch of Bacon, 
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20. Rosina—Nine Points of the Law—Agreeable Surprise. 

21. Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Nine Points of the Law. 

22. Sleep Walker; Somno, Mr. J. Russell—Ibid—Critic. 

23. Travellers Benighted—!bid—Bombastes Furieso. 

24. Mountaineers ; Octavian, Mr. Warde ; Zorayda, Miss E. Blanchard 
—Nine Points of the Law. 

25. Matrimony—Nine Points of the Law—X. Y. Z. 





July 15.—The annual peep which the monopoly of the winter 
(spring and autumn) theatres allow us at this old-fashioned little 
place of summer amusement, we are always disposed to hail with 
joy: and it is precisely because it is old-fashioned, that we admire ! 
it. Whether it be poverty, and the necessity of keeping on good 7% 
terms with the public, or whether it be really a good taste, and a 
determination that their Theatre shall be literally a play-house, 
we know not; but one of these, or some other motive, has pre- 
vented the proprietors from deviating from the old track, into any 





of the monstrous extravagancies of their contemporaries.  Visit- 
ing this Theatre, is so like what going to the play forty years ago 
was ; here we can see old plays performed in the old manner, and 
new ones written with some degree of conformity to the old mo- 
dels. —Comedy, one of the most delightful walks of the drama, 
seems banished from every theatre but this, and here it reigns un- 
rivalled. It is true that their comedy i$ not always of the purest 
nor the best school ; it is what is termed light comedy, seldom ex- 
tends beyond three acts and often borders on the region of farce: | 
but there is still some semblance to nature to be found in it, andit | ™ 
never descends to the absurdities of the melo-dramatic line. The 7 
Managers have adopted for the season the motto of ‘a short life 7 
ih and a merry one!” and promise a vigorous effort to make it so. 
We heartily wish that success may attend their endeavours, that = 
this season may be as brilliant as the last, and that they may teach | 
the great Managers, that Comedies well played, are still an at- 
at tractive amusement to a London audience. 

i The opening of the campaign promises well for its prosecution ; 
a formidable battalion of established favourites, with several me- — 
ritorious auxiliaries, present a very efficient and imposing force. | 
The first performance was the popular Comedy of ‘‘ The Poor 
Gentleman,” which was rendered remarkable only by the appear- 
ance of a daughter of our old favourite Blanchard, in the charac- 
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ter of Emily Worthington. This young lady does not appear to 
have attained twenty ; her figure is rather tall, and elegantly 
formed, her countenance fair and interesting, though not very 
handsome or expressive, In representing this character, she dis- 
played a considerable degree of judgment and of feeling ; her 
enunciation, too, is pure and correet, but we fear she does not 
possess sufficient physical powers to become eminent on the stage. 
The other characters were very ably filled. Terry, as Megrim, in 
Blue Devils, and Jones, as Col. Freelove, in the ‘‘ Day after the 
Wedding,” contributed their share to the entertainment of the 
audience, and proved that they have lost no ground in public esti- 
mation. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW, 


Saturday, July -18.—The Managers have very early begun to 
reduce their pledge of producing their novelty, by bringing for- 
ward this Comedy in the very first week of their season. It iscome 
monly attributed to the pen of Mr. Jameson, a gentleman who, 
after two or three attempts in the line of farce, at Covent-garden, 
seems to have devoted himself to the task of composing long three 
act farces for this Theatre. Some of our contemporaries pro- 
nounce Mr- J. the first comic writer of the day; if this be so, 
we co not know who can be placed last. We could never discover 
any thing like the true spirit of comedy in any of this gentle- 
man’s writings ; a multiplicity of characters, brought together, 
without any connexion, a vast degree of bustle, numerous broad 
and puerile jokes, and improbable farcical incidents and situas 
tions, are the characteristics of his works. But a well constructed 
and probable plot, natural and well delineated character, inci- 
dents and situations, which without doing violence to common 
sense, shall produce a comic effect, just sentiments, forcibly and 
pointedly expresssed, a neat and elegant dialogue, and wit withe 
out vulgarity, which we have always looked on as the essentials 
of comedy, we could never discover in any production of Mr. 
Jameson. The plot of this piece is as follows :— 

An old gentleman, Mr. Feeble, died six months previous to the opening of 


the piece. His servant, Crafty, whose name sufficiently designates his cha- 
racter, has formed the resolution of keeping his master’s decease a secret— 
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and hopes, by refusing admittance to any persons who may call at Feeble's 
residence, as if by the old gentleman’s command, to enjoy, in privacy, the 
revenues of his estate. Feeble is buried in the most secret manner—and 
Crafty’s scheme promises to be completely successful- Feeble, it appears, had 
a great number of poor relations, who, on calling at his house, are saucily 
dismissed by Crafty, with the laconic answer, that his master cannot be 
seen. Amongst these poor relatives is Mrs. Chubby, a persevering virago, who, 
with her son Peregrine, a half-natural, just returned from ‘* Bullen,” as 


he terms it, where the finishing touch has been given to his edication, has just | 


arrived in town, for the purpose of requesting assistance from Feeble. She is 
peremptorily refused admittance to the house, and, full of indignation, re- 
tires to brood over some scheme of vengeance. The heir-at-law to Feeble is a 
Miss Seymour, who has been employed as governess in the family of Lord Li- 
quorish. Both his Lordship, and his son, 4/7. Hairbrain, fallin love with the 
young lady, who rather favours the pretensions of the latter. The old Peer, 
asort of Lord Ogleby, surprises his son when making a tender of his affec- 
tions to Miss Seymour, who. in consequence, precipitately quits the house, 
and proceeds to London, in the hope of receiving protection from Feeble, to 
whom she had previously written. The letter has fallen into the hands of 
Crafty—and he, ‘‘ to make assurance double sure,’’ dispatehes Fuddle, a 


drunken associate of his vile proceedings, to the inn at which Miss Seymour 


was expected to arrive, with orders to convey her instantly to Feeble’s house, 
where, he doubts not, he will be able to inveigle her into a marriage with 
him, by which means the property of his deceased master will become his, 
Lord Liquorish, on discovering the departure of Aliss Seymour, who is ac- 
companied in her flight by Mfr. Hairbrain, addresses a letter to Mr. Precise, 
a Police Magistrate, describing the young lady, and directing that every means 
shall be resorted to, in order that she may be secured. This the old Noble- 
man does, merely to get her once more into his power, that he may make her 
an offer of his hand and fortune. A number of mistakes now arise. Jfiss 
Scribble, an authoress, who has come to town in the coach which conveyed 
Miss Seymour, is arrested, instead of that young Lady—Fuddle conducts 
Mirs. Chubby to Feeble’s house, imagining that she is the female whom Crafty 
desired him to wait on—and poor Peregrine, answering to the description of 
Fanfarron, a Frenchman, charged with forging bank notes, is apprehended 
for that offence, but contrives to escape by jumping from a window. Mfrs. 
Chubby being conducted to Feeble’s house, gains admission during the mo- 
mentary absence of Crafty, and refuses, on his return, to let him in. Crafty 
is enraged when he discovers that his emissary had mistaken the old lady for 
Miss Seymour, and he rates Fuddle so severely, that, in revenge, the latter 
proceeds to Mr. Precise, to whom he discovers the whole scheme.—Crafty 
arrives soon after, and requests that an officer may be sent to dispossess Afrs. 
Chubby, and to replace him in his house—but he is himself apprehended. In 
the mean time, Mrs, Chubby, astonished at seeing her amiable son Peregrine 
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engaged in a broil in the street, sallies forth to assist him, leaving the hall- 
dooropen. Atthe moment Miss Seymour approaches, and enters the house 
of her deceased relative, she is speedily followed by Lord Liquorish, who has 
a } pursued her to town, and learned by mere chance, where she intended to 
ag take refuge—and the party is soon after joined by Mr. Hairbrain. Mr. Pre- 
- a ) cise now directs one of his officers to proceed to Feebdle’s house, ‘and to bring 
to the office every iudividual he may meet there. A general explanation is 
the consequence. Crafty’s rascality is exposed—and Lord Liquorish gives 
his consent to the union of his son with JZiss Seymour, now discovered to be 


the heiress of a handsome fortune. : 


a ' It will be seen from this sketch, that any of the characters here 
a mentioned might, with equal propriety, be introduced into any 
other play; they have really no necessary connexion with one 
"> another; never was a plot so wretchedly disjointed.—We term 
~ them characters, in the common theatrical language, though 
* very~ little of character belongs to either of them, The cool 
_ formality and precision of the police magistrate is little ‘cal- 
- culated to amuse; andthe blue-stocking lady produces no good 
effect, from her having nothing to do with the story. Mr. Lis- 
ton’s character of Fuddle extorts laughter, because Mr. Liston 
plays it; but it has little merit in itself; whilst Tokely’s is 
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_. disgustingly puerile and absurd. The jokes are uniformly of the 
a lowest order; and the dialogue is as remote from point. and 





> elegance as it is from any prominent defect. We sincerely hope 
» that the other novelties which may be in preparation are of a 
different description to this. Whether Mr. Jameson be the best 
‘= or the worst comic writer of the day, we are decidedly: of 
opinion that this is his worst production. ! ; 


THE MOUNTAINEERS.—MR. WARDE. 


a Friday, July, 24.—Mr. Warde, of the Bath Theatre, who made ' 
gy a very favourable impression on this audience, in the character 

4 of Leon, in ‘* Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” has appeared in that 

of the love-stricken Octavian; The whole play is but a dramatized 
a romance, and the character of Octavian the most romantic in it ; 
it is therefore to be judged rather by the imagination than by 
nature, It is, indeed, the very essence of romantic love, and 
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would do credit to any of the most renowned heroes of chivalry, 
This used to be considered one of Mr. Kemble’s best characters ; 
for our own parts, we never thought Mr. Kemble most successful 
in the characters of lovers; and of all the persons whom we have 
seen play Octaviun, we give the preference to Mr. Kean. Mr. 
Warde is of a tall and commanding person, and possesses a good 
countenance; his voice is full-toned and mellow, and by no 
means deficient in force; his gesture and action are, for the 
most part, appropriate and expressive. His performance of 
Octavian was of that description which is termed respectable ; 
that is, free from any remarkable defect ; indeed, it was some- 
thing beyond this, for in many places it merited much commen- 
dation, and in none was it censurable; but it displayed none of 
these grand electric touches which characterise a first-rate genius; 
the audience were never surprised nor overwhelmed with a burst 
of unexpected excellence. Mr. Warde is a good, but not a great 
actor. He has avery good general conception, but it does not 
comprise minutiz ; his emphasis is too even, and wants variety. 
His performance was not an imitation of any one, nor did it 
possess any striking originality. He may always maintain a 
respectable rank on the stage, but he will never be considered a 
star of the first magnitude in the theatrical hemisphere. The 
character of Floranthe was most feelingly and effectively repre- 
sented by Mrs. Connor, whom we do not recollect to have seen 
before noticed. Mr. Russell, as Sadi, was very amusing ; and 
Mr. Connor a very adequate representative of Kilmalloch. We 
cannot omit noticing the peculiarly feeling and impressive manner 
in which the part of Bulcazin Muley was sustained by Mr. Foote, 
It has been usual to assign this part to an inferior performer, 
who has ranted and bullied through it without taste or judgment. 
Mr. Foote displayed much of both, and gave it an importance in 
the drama which it has not been used to possess. Miss E. 


Blanchard played Zorayda in an anaffected and _ interesting 
manner. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA: 





. Beggars Opera—Is he Jealous—Ballet Divertisement, 
. My Uncle—Fire and Water—Padlock.—Ibid. 
. Free and kasy—Wanted a Governess.—Ibid. 
- Two Words—Valhelle, Mr. Pearman—Adopted Child.—Ibid, 
. No Performance. 
. No Performance. 
. Free and Easy—lIs he Jealous. Ibid. 
. Duenna—Don Jerome, Mr. Bartley; Carlos, Mr. Pearman; Clara, 
Miss Carew.—La Perouse—La Perouse, (the Navigator) Mr. T. P. 
Cooke ; Madame Perouse, Miss Aylett; Kanko, (suitor to Umba) 
Mr, Salter; Megaski, (Umba’s Father) Mr. Fisher; Umboa, Mrs. 
Pincott. 
. Two Words—Wanted a Governess. —Ibid: 
- Duenna—Ibid. 
. Free and Easy—Fire and Water.—Ibid. 
. Duenna.—Ibid. 
. Beggars’ Opera—Polly, Miss Carew.—Ibid, : 
. Bull’s Head— Captain Lovell, Mr. Wrench ; Bragg, Mr. Wilkin- . 
son; Valet, Mr. W. S. Chatterley ; General Conquest, Mr. Grove; . 
Julia, Miss Love; Aunt, Mrs. Grove.—My Aunt.—Ibid. 
. Beggars’ Opera. —Ibid. 
- Buli’s Head—Bachelor’s Wives.—Ibid. 
. Ibid.—Rosina—Rosina, Miss Carew ; Phebe, Miss Kelly.—Ibid. 
. Ibid.—Wanted a Governess.—Ibid. 
. Maid and the Magpie—Blaissot, Mr. Harley; Jsaac, Mr. T. Pp, 
Cooke—Bull’s Head.—Ibid. 
Dr. Bolus—King Artipadiades, Mr. Harley; General Scaramoucho, 
Mr. W. S. Chatterley ; Dillydundos, (his Aid-de-Camp) Mr. Lan. 
caster; Doctor Bolus, (the King’s Physician) Mr. Wilkinson; 
Queen’ Katalinda, Miss Kelly; Pogeylina and Mopsa, (Maids of 
Honour) Miss I, Stevenson and Mrs. Piucott -—Rosina.—Ibid, 
. Fire and Water—Dr. Bolus—Bull’s Head.—Ibid. 
oe . Dr. Bolus—Free and Easy.—Ibid. 
— 24. Ibid.—Beggars’ Opera.—Ibid. 
> — 25. Bull’s Head—Sharp and Flat.—Ibid. 





> oo THE DUENNA. 
4 Tuesday, July 7.—The Duenna was performed this evening, for the 
i, purpose of ‘introducing Miss Carew, in the character of Clara. This 
x young lady has long been known by person to the public, at Co. 
3 vent-garden Theatre; though for some reason, which we cannot 
4 divine, her talents have been there so much kept back, that the 
public had been able to form but a poor estimate of them. They 
are therefore no less obliged, than the lady herself, to the discri-. 
minziion of the manager who has brought them forward to that 
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station, which they have shewn themselves entitled to. The cha- 
racter of Clara comprises some very difficult music, the whole of 
which Miss C. performed with a brilliancy and judgment, which 
have sufficed to establish her a first rate singer. Her performance 
afforded the utmost satisfaction to a most respectable audience, 
and has since been repeated with encreased effect. Mr. Pearman 
performed the simple songs allutted to Carlos, with a sweetness and 
judgment, which were highly pleasing. | We admire in this gen. 
tleman’s performance, qualities possessed by most of Mr. Addi- 
son’s pupils, viz. clear pronunciation, correct delivery of the 
words, with forcible and just expression. 


LA PEROUSE, 


This ballet of action has been splendidly revived, at this Thea- 
tre, principally, as we believe, for the purpose of introducing the 
American Indians, whose performances, on what principle we 
cannot conjecture, seem to please. Originality they possess, it is 
true ; but it appears to us more calculated to inspire disgust than 
admiration.—The imagination, left to itself, is apt to associate 
with the idea of savage life, that of unrestrained freedom, mar- 
tial ardor ; a certain elevation of mind, and a picturesque energy 
of gesture and action. ‘This erroneous view of it, the present 
exhibition is very well calculated to correct. Here is barbarism, 
genuine, unadulterated barbarism, in its worst form; and it 
pretty clearly proves, (admitting that these gentry are to be con- 
sidered as fair specimens) that no speculation to the advantage of 
human dignity, or the mischiefs of civilization, are to be drawn 
from the American Indians. They are, indeed, a sorry spectacle 
of human nature in its most uncouth, rugged, and (we had al- 
most said contemptible, but we will replace the term by pitiable) 
condition. Here is nothing grand, picturesque, or in any res- 
pect grateful, either to the eye or the imagination. Their per- 
sons are clumsy, their visages so mutilated and disguised, as to 
be truly horrid, their dress disorderly and unseemly; _ their 
carriage displays nothing of that noble freedom one might expect ; 
their song and language are most dismal yells, their dances 
puerile in the extreme, without variety or the slightest approach 
to elegance ; their gestures unmeaning, and their fighting seems 
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always to be an endeavour to give a sly blow and then run away. 


This is the picture of savage life given by these Indians, and as 
the reflexions which arise from it, are as little pleasing as the ex- 
hibition, its novelty is the only charm we can impute to it. 
With regard to the other personages of this drama, they were 
very adequately represented. Mr. ‘T. P. Cooke, has established: 
himself in public estimation, as a first rate pantomimist ; his 
exertions, and the equally meritorious ones of Mrs. Pincott, as 
Umba, have succeeded in imparting a most lively interest to the 
piece. The scenery and decorations are new and beautiful, 
and the audience have testified so much satisfaction with the 


whole, that it seems now but in the height of its success- 
ful run. 


THE BULL’S HEAD. 


Tuesday, July 14.—An amusing bagatelle, termed an Operetta, 
has been produced, under this title; the story and incidents of 
which are the folowing :— 


Captain Lovell and Julia, the daughter of a deceased banker, whom he 
has occasionally met at a place of public resort in Bath, are mutually ena- 
moured. Ju/ia’s Aunt, who knows nothing of the tenderness which these 
parties feel for each other, has decided that the hand of her niece shall be 
bestowed on Jeremiah Bragg, Esq. who has recently retired from the wine- 
trade, with an immense fortune. Lovell’s uncle, General Conquest, resides 
at Marlborough, and the scene opens at his house, where the young officer, 
attended by -an intriguing servant, has taken up his residence, in his uncle’s 
absence. Julia and her aunt at this period arrives in town, and this circum- 
stance coming to the knowledge of Lovell’s valet, he prepares to take advantage 
of it. His master, by his advice, alters a family picture, the portrait of one 
of his uncle’s ancestors, into ‘‘ a Bull’s-head.” This is placed over the great 
gate asa sign, and, by the machinations of this second Sharp, Julia’and her 
aunt are enticed to the house, as to an inn—the servant appearing as Boni- 
Sace, and Captain Lovell assuming the character of Timothy, his waiter. 
Jeremiah Bragg, who had put up at the Angel, discovers that his fair one 
and her aunt are at the Bull’s Head, and hastens thither to pay his respects 
to Julia. He is induced to remain at the Bull’s Head. A splendid banquet 
is prepared—but, ere it is placed on the table, another guest arrives. This is 
no other than General Conquest, who enters his own house, disguised as 
Farmer Fallowfield. He insists en being entertained at the Bull’s Head— 
anxious to discover his nephew’s plans, and foaming with rage at the pro- 
fanation of the family canvass.” The parties sit down to dinner, during 
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which the mock-waiter and pretended landlord wreak their vengeance on 
Jeremiah Bragg (who, unconscious of the presence of Lovell and his ser- 
vant, speaks of them most scurvily,) by a variety of practical, but seem. 
ingly unintentional attacks. A bottle of spruce-beer is discharged in his 
face—gravies of various descriptions, are poured on his clothes, and a dish 
is broken on his head. At length Jeremiah rises from table, and, elated 
by the wine he has swallowed, his slander takes a wider range. He now 
speaks disrespectfully of Jovell’s uncle—and the young spark, quite for- 
getting his character as waiter, pronounces a splendid eulogium on his 
relative’s virtues, and makes his exit. He presently re-appears, in his 
military costume, and, by his threats, frightens Jeremiah almost to death. 
The fears of the unfortunate Cockney are increased, when General Con- 
quest, who had also retired, stands forward, in uniform, and declares who 
he is. Julia now explains to her aunt her knowledge of, and affection 
for Lovell. Their hands are joined by the consent of all parties, except 
Jeremiah, who, being found guilty of the high crime of Cowardice (a 
fault never pardoned by the fair,) is dismissed with contempt. 


It will be seen, that it does not boast any striking originality 
of either situation or character, nor are the combinations of the 
old ones peculiarly effective. The piece is, on the whole, how- 
ever, tolerably diverting, and of that light sort which is adapted 
to a summer theatre. Mr. Wrench bustled about with his usual 
vivacity, and Mr. Wilkinson gave a most effective represen- 
tation of the ignorant, purse-proud, narrow minded eock- 
ney—-This gentleman seems a very close copy of Mr. Oxberry. 
The other performers had but little to do, and that little was well 
done: The piece has been several times repeated, and is uniformly 
well received. : 

ROSINA. 


Friday, July 17th.—We have to congratulate our readers on the 
revival of this charming Opera. Why it remains so long on the 
shelf, we cannot conceive. The dialogue is uniformly admirable. 


To this, add that the music is a selection of the most delightful 4 


” 


French, Scotch, and Irish melodies, with one or two English, by ; 


that truly national composer Mr. Shield. The character of Rosina § 


was performed by Miss Carew, who sang with the same sweetness. 
and good taste that procured so much favour in the “ Duenna.” 


Miss Kelly, as Phebe, was all that could be desired. The other | 


characters were respectably filled. 
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